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editorial 


Elvin S. Eyster 
Indiana University 
Bloomington 


GROUND swell of interest for any broad 

category of career opportunity is likely to 
minimize interest in, if not obscure, opportunities 
for careers in other attractive areas. The current 
heavy emphasis, in both secondary schools and col- 
leges, on general education and on preparation for 
the professions and for scientific careers has tended 
to obscure fruitful opportunities for careers at all 
levels in business, industry, and government as 
well as in some areas of the humanities. So high 
is the crest of this undulation for the professions 
and scientific careers that many exceptionally 
talented young people are making career selections 
without knowledge or even awareness of careers 
in the areas of business and economics in which 
their talents would be fully utilized and their 
abilities challenged. 

The brilliance of the aurora for the professional 
and scientific careers is blinding many talented 
students whose abilities and aptitudes might be 
most expeditiously used by fulfilling man’s needs 
for economic goods and services through business 
careers. In no manner is this observation a con- 
demnation of the current efforts to acquaint 
talented students with the opportunities for careers 
in the professions and scientific areas. These areas 
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upon which the progress of civilization is largely 


dependent must draw recruits from the most highly 


talented youth of the land. However, in order to 
maintain and improve our standard of economic 
living through continuous economic growth and 
progress, business and industry must also receive 
a just share of highly talented youth. To win in 
the cultural and scientific races is imperative, but 
the victory will be empty and meaningless unless 
economic progress is maintained at a comparable 
level. This means that some of the best minds of 
American youth must be employed in the area of 
business and economics as well as in the profes- 
sions and scientific careers. 

Great concern is being expressed by many busi- 
ness educators and businessmen about the trend 
toward a disproportionate share of the highly 
talented youth preparing for’ the professions and 
scientific careers and the relatively small number 
preparing for business and economic careers. The 
conditions giving rise to this trend are centered 
primarily in present-day guidance services and 
procedures. The enthusiasm of teachers of the 
sciences is readily caught by both students and 
counsellors. Curricular patterns are being modified 
to focus greater attention on opportunities for 
careers in science and the professions. Citizens’ 
committees on education, local school trustees, and 
many lay people have picked up the hue and cry 
of the movement. 

A ground swell of interest in any area of career 
opportunities must certainly influence counsellors 
in the guidance given youth. Except in individual 
cases of special nature, they have no alternative; 
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in general, they must heed the popular trend which 
today tavors science and the professions. They 
must also rely upon the career information they 
receive. What information about new opportuni- 
ties for careers in the business and economic areas 
is being provided students and counsellors? What 
efforts are teachers of business administration and 
economics expending toward identifying and de- 
scribing the specific needs for high-level service 
that are emerging from the rapidly growing and 
expanding economy? What are protessional or- 
ganizations in economics, education for business 
administration, and business education doing to 
attract or recruit highly talented youth for career 
service in business and economics? What evidence 
is there that business and trade associations have 
concerned themselves with the problem of recruit- 
ment of highly talented youth for preparation for 
business careers? Are colleges and universities 
offering to secondary schools curriculum service 
and aids in updating subject matter through field 
coordinators and in-service faculty development in 
business and economics as they are in science and 
mathematics ? 

The guidance given youth by counsellors will 
bear the influence of the upsurge of interest in and 
enthusiasm for the scientific and professional areas. 
Likewise, the lack of evidence of enthusiasm for 
and current information about career opportunities 
in the areas of business and economics is a deterrent 
to recruitment of highly talented youth in these 
areas. Thus, many highly talented youth who 
might be interested in business careers if the career 


opportunities were made clear to them are guided 
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into other areas by detault on the part of educators 
and business personnel in not providing students 
and counsellors with properly prepared, appro- 
priate information about business opportunities. 
Materials on opportunities for careers in busi- 
ness and economics will not entirely solve the 
guidance problem. A false concept must be cor- 
rected. It is commonly believed by many curricu- 
lum makers, administrators, and counsellors that 
pursuit of study in business is less demanding in- 
tellectually on a student than study in science or 
in professional areas. Business occupations range 
from those requiring little, if any, pre-employment 
preparation to those for which the minds of the 
best students will be stretched to their limits. 
Preparation for high-level service in business and 
economics is no less rigorous than preparation for 
high-level service in other areas. Counsellors and 
teachers, therefore, must be cognizant that prepar- 
ation for high-level business positions will be a 
challenge to capable young people and will provide 
the opportunity for them to use their abilities fully. 
Recognition by counsellors of the range of abilities 
required in preparation for various opportunities 
in business should minimize the prevalent practice 
of guiding all of the highly talented youth into 
other areas. 
Guidance by default—by lack of information 
about opportunities for business careers emerging 
from the rapidly changing business and economic 
scene—will continue until business educators and 
businessmen produce information and develop the 
image of current business career opportunities for 


students and counsellors. 





observation 


and obiter dicta 


Herbert A. Tonne 
New York University 





“LIST MAKING” 


CURRENT trend in magazine writing is to 
build an article around § steps in motivating 
students, 10 steps in getting good discipline, 15 


steps in good procedures in teaching typing, 20 


steps in getting along with people, 25 steps in 


teacher-administrator relations, etc., to the ridicu- 
lous of a hundred or more ways of improving 
“your” teaching. Such list making is very much 
to be preferred to the garbled disorganized and in- 
conclusive type of article which is often the alter- 
nate to list making. Moreover, lists of things to 
be done, checked, or processed are excellent for the 
beginner or for the disorganized teacher. Articles 
which itemize help the novice. Nevertheless, lists 
as such are nothing more than reminders. They 
are items to be memorized rather than evidences 
of learning—much less thinking. 

Beware of the textbook which is cluttered with 
the classification of research according to Jones, 
and another list of classification of research ac- 
cording to Smith, and a third one, obviously the 
best, according to the author himself. Lists of the 
elements involved in a topic, or in an area of learn- 
ing, do help thinking. But, if taken as more than 
a point of departure, they also interfere with learn- 
ing because we all know well that classifications 
never work out as such in actual practice. We 
have a tendency, particularly in college classes to 
spend half our time giving classifications and the 
rest of our time showing why these classifications 
do not work. 

Part of the cause for this demand for list mak- 


ing comes as a consequence of our insistence that 
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learning be made easy; that textbooks for the ninth 
grade be pitched at a seventh grade reading level, 
and that a textbook for a graduate student reit- 
erate everything that has ever been learned be- 
tore. The consequence is to have reading mate- 
rials simplified so that by a limited amount of 
routine memorization a student can fool himselt 
and his teacher that he has learned something and 
done constructive thinking, whereas in reality all 
he has done is memorize—usually rather poorly at 
that, a series of lists. 

Summaries, lists of conclusions, and the like, 
undoubtedly help to clarify an involved series ot 
considerations. However, when they are used as 
substitutes for reading an article, or a chapter, or 
a beok, they are disastrous for what the school is 
supposed to accomplish. 

The current situation in our economic life is 
confused, contradictory, involves many facets and 
takes in every other aspect of human interests. 
Therefore, a textbook in economics, for example, 
which would give arbitrary lists of conclusions at 
the end of every chapter with the notion that 
these lists of conclusions actually present meaing- 
ful concepts of the life of our economic institu- 
tions, would be a sad state indeed. Yet, all too 
frequently teachers in the desire to make subject 
matter easy, demand from publishers that such 
lists of conclusions be given them. These teachers 
do not want textbooks; they want catechisms, or 
worse yet, crutches. When they ask for straight- 
forward conclusions, they are asking for facile 


conclusions; conclusions which oversimplify the 
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picture and create a situation which is worse than 
false because by having a large element of truth 
the notion is given that the whole truth is there. 

Our demand that everything be made easy, 
simple, and listed so. that it can be memorized 


rather than thought through, has done us consid- 


erable harm. For example, we are told again and 
again that shorthand is easy to learn. As a mat- 
ter of fact, it is not easy to learn. Shorthand is 
a worthwhile discipline. It requires effort, and 
conscientious teaching on the part of the teacher 
and learning on the part of the student. Never- 
theless, when we insist, year after year, that learn- 
ing of shorthand is easy, our academic friends 
take us at our word and say that shorthand is not a 
“solid” and therefore say it is unworthy of a col- 
lege-going student. Obviously, we do not want 
to make the teaching of shorthand overcom- 
“plicated. It is. difficult 
can do to ease the learning process 


and, therefore, any- 
thing we 
is helpful. But to do anything to create the guise 
of easiness is unwise for us in our academic stand- 
ing and a very sad disillusionment for the student 
who thinks he is taking an easy subject and then 
finds that he really has to do some work. 

This tirade, and that’s what it probably sounds 
like, is not a plea that courses be made more dith- 
cult. We have in the secondary school students 
who are slow learners. Fortunately, in the last few 
years, we have been developing materials which 
will meet the needs of these students. However, 


when we drag the few able students that we have 
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into the level of superficial learning, we are throw- 
ing out the last remaining possibility of being any- 
thing more than a program for the non-academic. 
Some subject matter learning is difficult. Some sub- 
ject matter learning involves a multitude of con- 
cepts. It cannot be simplified into lists. We can- 
not give one-sentence straightforward conclusions. 

The publishers who demand of authors that text- 
books be oversimplified are doing themselves a 
serious harm. And, the teachers who ask publish- 
ers for learning materials that can be learned by 
the moron without effort are simply asking for 
students who are morons. It is again oversimpli- 
fication to say that that which can be learned easily 
should not be taught in school. Nevertheless, there 
is more than a germ of truth in the statement. As 
a generality, those learnings which are most worth 
learning in school require etfort. If they did not re- 
quire effort, if they were not quite difficult, they 
would be learned in our everyday learning experi- 
ences outside the school and would therefore not 
require school time. 

Let’s stop making our work so easy that it re- 
quires no work, and as a consequence is not real 
learning. Let us determine what is needed by the 
prospective stenographer, bookkeeper, merchandis- 
ing worker, and businss teacher and then insist that 
these elements be learned. Let us not require out- 
worn and unnecessary learning. However, let us in- 
sist that those learnings which are important, those 
thinking processes which are necessary, be learned 


and that they be learned well. 





The Education 


of American 
Businessmen 


‘ 


by Frank C. 


and others 


WwW 


mm of Amer 


Frank C. 


em book, The Educatii 
ican Businessmen, by 


constitutes the 


Pierson and others, 
bi 
detailed 


aspect of business education. In addi 


the same time most 


of 


oadest and at 


study yet made every 


tion to Professor Pierson’s own com 
prehensive survey and analysis of 
business education and his recommen 
dations for its future development, 
the book published by McGraw-Hill 
Book Company contains 13 chapters, 
each done by an authority in the field, 
the 


finance, 


on different subject areas 


marketing, industrial rela 


tions, personnel practices, ete.—and 


the different approaches by other 


institutions, such as engineering 
schools, liberal arts colleges, junior 
colleges, university extension, and 
company management development. 

The Pierson study finds that en- 


the 163 


schools of business at accredited in- 


rollment is so heavy in 
stitutions of higher learning and in 
the 424 college and university depart- 


ments or divisions which grant busi- 
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Piers 


training 


ly to sponso 


+h 


istration enrollments sin 
of 


cause 


jrounds 


and bex 


ness degrees that preparation for 


business is one of the most popular 
fields of study for American youth. 
\pproximately one out of every five 
male undergraduates is taking a busi 
ness course; and two fields, teaching 
and business, accounted for just un 
30 all 
first professional degrees in the aca 


1955-1956. 


der per cent bachelor’s and 


ce mic vear 
Against this background, Professor 
Pierson states his central finding: 
“The general thesis developed here 
that 
the content and quality of their pro- 


is business schools could raise 
grams materially and _ still meet the 
needs of the bulk of their students. 
Two quite different questions of edu 
first, 
the 
he 


raised and second, whether the same 


cational policv are involved 


standards in 
should 


whether academic 
lowest-ranking schools 


should occur in schools that are al 
ready above minimum. It is argued 
... that most students now attending 
business schools would derive great 


benefit from broad, demanding pro- 
£ I 


Sharp uy 


were ftinancec 
ind the Ford Foundation, respe 
The two foundations decided independent 


1e spectacular 


-ause 


jrading of colle 
for business is called for in 
published. 
by the Carnegie Cory 
ctively. 
r surveys in this area becausé 
growth in business-admin 
-e World War I, 
the variety of educational 
present-day 


required in 


of the many purposes 


my 


srams of study, that such programs 


would tend to attract a type of stu 


dent who would profit even more 


from such work, and that from the 


viewpoint of students abilities and 
interests there is nothing to prevent 
business schools from raising stand 
ards considerably.” 

In discussing how academic stand 
ards might be raised, Pierson advo 
cates more studies which have genu 
ine intellectual and analytical content, 
even while dealing with business sub 
jects, and fewer studies with narrow 
professional interest and directed 
toward simple vocational skills. He 
Says: 

“Many other facilities exist to pro 
vide mass education in all the techni 
ques of business practice. Some of the 
more important of these other facili 
ties are company training programs, 
evening schools, junior and commu 
nity colleges, special institutes and the 
like. They need to be greatly 
strengthened and utilized much more 

(Continued on page 117) 
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at many universities and colleges today 
should be left to proprietary business schools, 
night schools, junior colleges, industry in- 


stitutes, and company training programs. 
Both studies recommend that business edu- 
cation should be solidly based on the liberal 


and 


explicit attention should be paid to the con- 


arts, that in the teaching of business 
f such disciplines to the 
Both studie 


that along with this em 


siness subjects. 


yn underlying disci 
adopt a managerial 
pattern already d 


schools 


Here 
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A veloping in 
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fornia 


to appreciate, understand, ¢ 
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Their book, 
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is enough specialt 


and Howe ll 


lumbia University Press. Among ‘Business itself 


major recommendations are: Professors Gordon 


l \n 


education 


their 


increase in the general Thev assert 


content of undergraduate bv business for specialized 


business education to more than 50 rraduate level “has been 


per cent. The present minimum speci 
hed by the American 


Collegiate Schools of 


greatly exaggerated.” From 40 to 50 
\ssociation of courses should be adequate for any 


Business (of undergraduate program, the authors 


which about half of American schools — say. (Many business schools now of 


and colleges of business are mem 
bers) is 40 


“the 


fer a total of more than 100 courses.) 


required 
} 


per cent. Referring to 3—A “core” program of 


well-recognized limitations of USI 


ourses for two-year graduate 


undergraduate offerings in the arts 


ness programs leading to the master’s 


many, if not degree. The aim is a 


and sciences in most, program ori- 


institutions,” the authors recommend ented toward managerial decision 


a more effective liberal-arts compon making. Currently, the authors state, 


ent in the programs of degree candi “the majoritv of students studying 


dates in business adminstration, They for the master’s degree in business 


say that “the stress should be on de are enrolled in makeshift 


programs 
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salts fac 


undergra 


stimulate 


tions students meet 
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business world). Present underg 


wthors say, 


practice, 


on a purely 
“in which fair 

| subject matter is pre l 

to the student, who passively absorbs 


and then regurgitates it on examina 


trons id 


5 igher standards for students, 


through more selective admissions o1 


higher rates of attrition. ‘Business 


administration much larges 


oets 
gets a 


students and 


fraction of pr 


cr percentage of the 


than do the traditional professional 
fie Ids,”’ iccording to Professors (jor 


don and Howell. “ 


possible be 


Standards should if 
moderately higher and in 
no case lower than for the liberal arts 


college on the same campus.” 





6—An 


schools that their faculty members 


insistence by all business 


engage in meaningful research or 
scholarship. Professors Gordon and 
Howell say that research perform 
ance of the business schools so far is 


generally considered unsatisfactory. 


. 
lo encourage research, they recoin 


mend release of more faculty time, 
fellowships to permit faculty mem 
bers to bring themselves up-to date, 
and closer relations with scholars in 
the behavi 


underlying disciplines 


oral scientists, mathematicians, and 
statisticians. Increased research funds 
from university administrations, 
alumni, and the business community 
also are needed. 

The 470-page 


each recommendation in specific de 


report sets forth 
tail. The authors are careful to point 
out, however, that reform of business 
continous and 


education should be 


that their proposals are intended not 
to impose a standard pattern on busi 
but to 


basic educational 


schools illustrate how 


Ness 


values and_ ob- 
jectives may be implemented 
Business education is described as 
‘a restless and uncertain giant in the 
halls of higher education.”’ About one 
of every seven college graduates takes 
a degree in business—for male stu 
dents only, the figure is 


\bout 


in business 


one out of 


five 100,000 students are en 
programs, more 
ither engineering or the natural 


es and mathematics combined. 


\lthough about 


six hundred four 
and i 


universities give 


wleges 


business programs, three-fourths of 


business graduates from 157 
“ately organized schools or 
if business within colleges and 
universities 
The number of degrees in business 
granted annually rose from 1.576 in 
1920 to 50,090 in 1958. 
which 
370.000 tO 640.000 by 


of enrollments 

from 

the authors say “may be some 
1 the high sid 

The market for business graduates 

is constantly expanding, however. It 

includes not only business and indus 


trial tal 


ishments but government 


agencies, educational institutions, hos 
7 
I 


pitals, and other nonbusiness organi 


zations that need persons skilled in 
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some aspects of economic manage 


ment. An increase also in the per 
centage of all businessmen who are 
college graduates is anticipated. 
Many college graduates (of both bus 
iness and nonbusiness programs ) 
“will have to spend all or part of 
their lives in occupations or in types 
of firms in which college graduates 
are today in a small minority.” 
“The gap 


needs and what the business schools 


between what society 
are Offering has grown wide enough 


for all to see.” Professors Gordon 
and Howell say. “The need for com 
petent, imaginative, and_ responsible 
leadership is greater than ever before ; 
the need becomes more urgent as 
business grows ever more complex 
and as the environment with which it 
has to cope continues to change at an 
accelerating tempo.” 


Ameri 


can business also imposes greater and 


The changing character of 


more complex social responsibilities 
“The 


in the larger 


on the businessman. business 


manager, particularly 
firm, possesses great power for good 
or harm, and public opinion demands 
that this power be exercised with re 


sponsibility, even though the goals to 


be se rved are not always clearly dis 
cerned or generally agreed upon. In 


this respect, the large corporation, 


directed by salaried managers but 


owned for the most part by passive 


stockholders, presents grave 


] 


with which we have only 


grapple. 


The refore the primary objective 
of collegi: te 


should be ‘“‘to 
fruitful 


business education 


prepare students for 


pe ‘sonally and socially use 


business and related 


Other 


ful caree rs 1n 


types of activity.” objectives 


of business schools, the authors say, 


should be the “training of future 


teachers and research workers, fur 


thering the accumulation of know] 


edge through research, and service 


activities for government, business, 
and the community at large.” 
\moneg the problems business 
schools must educate students to han 
dle, the authors say, are: the increase 
in size and organizational complexity 
of business enterprise, the expansion 
and changing character of markets, 


the accelerating tempo of scientific 


and technological change, the develop 
ment of new analytical tools as a 
basis of rational decision-making, and 
the changing role of government. 

They suggest that business schools 
develop in students a sense of histori 
cal perspective, breadth and flexibility 
of mind, scientific curiosity, and gen 
eralized analytical ability and judg 
ment that are not tied down to meth 
ods and procedures that will soon be 
obsolete. 

“Special training for the first job 
(after graduation) is justified only if 
it can be ‘done without interfering 
with this more important objective. 

“The issue... is to combine liberal 
education and business education to 
that the 


quately devel yps . 


insure business part ade 
.. basic skills . 

and avoids the narrow and low-level 
kind of vocational training. . .. As 
management tends to become steadily 
more rational in its approach and 
thereby takes on more of the attri 
butes of a profession, the need will 
grow for men who have not merely 
a ‘liberal’ education but an education 
liberal the 
the 


also scientific and professional.” 


which is (in sense of a 


concern with humanities) and 


The Gordon-Howell recommenda 


tions call for a “core” program on the 
eraduate level to cover administra 


tion, organization, and human rela 


tions; managerial economics; a 


some or all 


produc tion, 


Statistics ; 
fields, 


national income, 


counting 
of functional 
marketing, finance, 


Dusiness fluctuation, econom 


forecasting 


ind 


' 
id 


erowth, 


political l 


imework = Ol 


social ft 


with considerable emphasis 


business 


on historical developments ; and busi 
Ness policy 

The authors call for a large-scale 
study to be made of the relation be 
tween education and business careers. 
They recommend that schools make 
comprehensive self-studies and keep 
their programs under continuous re 
view. 

The 
the American 
ate Schools of Business (AACSB) to 


Gordon-Howell 


\ssociati nm of ( ‘ollegi 


report urges 


enforce higher standards for its 
members at both the graduate and 
undergraduate levels. 


The report urges that the AACSB 
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The 


they say, “has served a useful pur- 


be strengthened. Association, 


pose in helping to establish . . . mini- 
mum conditions of academic respect- 
ability, thereby narrowing the gap 
between the average and the poorest 
schools [but] it has not shown much 
leadership beyond this; and it has 
done little to narrow the gap between 
the average and the best.” 

It recommends greater participa- 
tion ot 
AACSB, 
creased several times its present level 
of about $10,000 a vear, and a sub- 


stantial reorganization of the Associ- 


faculty as well as deans in 


an Association budget in 


ation to “become a powerful force for 
improving the qualitv of business 
education.” 

Beyond specific recommendations, 
the report outlines the following al 
ternative programs for education of 
businessmen: 

] Graduate-level 


two-vear pro 


preceded by undergraduate 


gram, 
education in the arts and sciences or 
in a broad engineering program and, 
preferably, by two or more vears of 
work experience. 

9 | 


ive-vear program, with the 


first three devoted to nonbusiness 
courses in the liberal arts and sciences 
and the last two high-level profes 
sional education for business. 
3—Four-year undergraduate pro 
gram in business, with less than half 
the total work in business and related 
subjects. This will be the most widely 
used alternative, the authors predict. 
Rather than narrow vocational spe- 
cialization—emphasis on factual de 
tail and the learning of routine pro- 
the 


development of basic analytical and 


cedures—it should emphasize 
organizational skills. 

4—One- or two-year terminal pro 
grams in junior colleges and similar 
educational institutions. These should 
be designed for well-qualified stu- 
dents who do not wish to pursue a 
four-vear program and/or for those 
who have neither the preparation nor 
the capability for four-vear education 
but who can benefit from some for 
mal education beyond the high school. 

5—Broadly oriented business 
courses for college students enrolled 
in nonbusiness programs; i.e. in 
liberal arts and sciences and in engi 


neering 


THE EDUCATION OF 
AMERICAN BUSINESSMEN 


(Continued fr 


fully 


tive upswing in 


the 


nents is 


present if 


pre SP Cc 


enroll: 


not to 
demoralize standards con pletely 


The 


business schools should concen 
heir energies on developing the 
anding programs of which 


capable, providing the kind 


lNectual leadership for students, 


s and the community which 


thev alone can give 


Pierson cites figures to show that 


in general students 1n business schools 
| } 


an business courses tend to have a 


lower score on comparative intelli 


than students in 


tests 


fields. 


many 


Fence 
otrer Pierson finds no reason 


he discouraged by such findings 


advocates a general upgrading 
academic standards in_ business 
studies. He 


“The 


would still find programs of study 


SaVs: 


great majority of students 


s 
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m page 114) 


suit ble 
idmittedly 


ifted 


some 


would | 


ve exclude 


regular collegiate business program 


t 


The issue, then is whether the intet 
ests of these latte stuck nts should be 


he ne ds of those 


allowed to outweigh t 
who are not now being pushed to the 
limits of their abilities. The view d 
veloped P is that thev should not.” 

\ weakness of over-specialization, 
Pierson finds, 1s that many business 


graduates do not stav in their first 
do. as they 


ladd I 


need 


obs; and, even if they 


idvance managerial 


they 


up the 
find 


knowledge of 


will increasing for 


lifferent fields, and for 
breadth of general-management out 


look. “In a changing world where 


many business school students will go 
to work in jobs and companies not 


known at the start, knowledge must 


be generally applicable across jobs and 
companies in order to have any 
value.”’ 

In considering board direction in 
which business schools might move to 
strengthen their curriculums, Pierson 
cites four important trends evident 
in a small group of leading schools: 
“(1) closer ties with certain subjects 
outside business, (2) more precise 
definition of the central core of busi- 
ness studies, (3) greater emphasis on 
company-wide management policies, 
and (4) intensive analysis of the de 
cision-making process in a variety of 
business situations.” The last-named 
development refers to the increasing 
use in teaching of case histories of 
actual business decisions by actual 
companies. 

Pierson points out that today “at 
most schools roughly 65 per cent of 
the student’s four years is devoted to 
business and economic studies. If the 
general conclusions reached (in this 
study) are accepted, the percentage 
devoted to 
subjects would come to only about 45 


business and economic 


to 50 per cent ot the total.” 
In practical terms, Pierson recom 


mends greater emphasis on liberal 


ind allied nonbusiness subjects 


irts 


He insists, however. that all suc h sub 


jects should be taught with an aware 


] 


their relevance for students 


in business, engineering, 


fields outside liberal arts 


ipline 
broad founda 


man-social values (literaturs 


1 


other humanities), quantita 


scientific methods and principles 


nathematies-sciences ), and human 


ial behavior (historv, political Sci 


psychology and sociology ).” 


ence, 


finds rious deficiencies 


Pierson 


todav 1 ' beral arts subjects 


ially 
of both liberal 


] 


busine Ss schools to 


espe 


hrts schools 


and 


emphasize the contribution that liberal 


arts studies makes to a_ business 


career. For example; a sampling of 


seniors in the class of 1957 at ten 
well-known business schools showed 
than a bare handful 


| Wwe rk 


that “no more 


take anv advance whatsoever 
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in I:nglish and English literature.” 
He finds that the instruction is “often 
at a level not much above a good high 


“The 


outcome is as predictable as it is de- 


school course.” He concludes : 


plorable—large numbers of business 
students graduate with little or no 
familiarity with English, considered 
either as a basic skill or as a major 
area of knowledge.” 

About three quarters or more of 
the collegiate schools of business re- 
quire all students to take work in the 
following six areas: accounting, fi- 
nance, business law, economics, mar 
keting and statistics. 

In considering the geals of such 
core programs, Pierson suggests six 
standards : 

1. A school’s core progran) should 
maintain as close ties as possible with 
a number of disciplines outside busi 
ness and economics, notably litera- 
ture, psychology, history-political sci 
ence and mathematics-science. 


should 


cohesion 


2. The core program pos 
enough internal for 


the student to see the major functions 
of business enterprise and the busi 
ness svstem in the round. 


should give 


re ] ran 
students a variety of opp rtunities to 
vled 


Leda 


put their general kno\ 


17 { “An { 
Hes tO CONnCreLe wse. 


4, The core C 


udents to some 


7 he 


that 


to the highs st level of his 


challenged 
intellectual capacities. 


6. A business school should aim 


put its program on a par wit 
work offered 


most demanding 


Where !n the university. 


Pierson makes some 


ments about OT 
ness schools. He 


‘There are only 
graduate schools, more 


four or five, which can be said 


than 
significant pro 


] 


WOTK 


1o have achieved a 
eression b yond 


17} 


rer-calber 


done at a 


| undergraduate school. 


hig 
among this select group, the 


even 


distinction appears to rest almost 


wholly on the quality of the faculty 
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and student body, the method of in 
struction emploved and the general 
spirit in which the work is carried on 
not on the centent of the programs 
as such. Thus while the promise of 
an emerging discipline seems _ real 
enough, it remains a promise for all 
that!” ’ 

In one important section of 
Education of American Businessmen, 
Professor Pierson points out some of 
the leading trends in modern society 
which should be recognized and taken 
into account as business schools lay 
out their present activities and plan 
for the future. He says: 

“One of the continuing influences 
which will have an important bearing 
on the future role of business schools 
the 


is the need for maintaining 


erowth rate of the American econo 
my. . .. Since the business svstem 
is looked to as the principal source 
of material progress in this country, 
maintaining eco 


nomic expansion devolves mainly in 


re sponsibility for 
the business man and those working 
with him. It is up to him to uncovet 
the new products, the cheaper meth 

substitute materials, the 1m 
proved quality and the wider distribu 
tion of an expanded range of goods 
the hallmark 


‘an enterprise system. 


Come 

t] \mert 
“Another continuing trend deser\y 
ing attention by business schools is 
tech 


to be 


of the 


the broadening role that science, 
nology, and mathematics will play in 
the business svstem of tomorrow. Th 
1 an educational point 
scientific re 
main source of new 


and materials, important as 


products 
; that 


this ‘Ou ill be, or even 
mathematical techniques will be in 
used in many phases of 


What still 


that the scientific 


creasingl\ 


business operations. 


more significant 

point of view, or spirit, is becoming 

increasingly important in dealing with 
wide range of business questions. 


“Another 


\merican industry relevant to the de 


continuing trend in 


velopment of business education is 
the increasing complexity of internal 
operations within firms. If widening 
the scale and variety of a company’s 
internal activities were simply to re 


quire a different kind of top manage 


The 


ment, the problem would be difficult 
enough, but the need for balancing 
and coordinating a diversity of func 
tions reaches down to many lower 
level activities as well. 

“Another trend in modern business 
which bears on the work of business 
the 


paid to the human aspects of internal 


schools is increasing attention 
company operations. If all of man 
agement cannot be summed up in the 
pat phrase “working with people,” at 
least it the 
which the needs and potentialities of 


underscores extent to 
individual employees have become a 
part of management’s concern, 

the business 


its external 


“Relations between 


enterprise and efiviron 


ment mark still another area of in 


creasing complexity and importance 

The tasks of probing evolving 
market situations or following vari 
ous collective-bargaining pafterns or 
up shifting compefttive posi 


sizing 


too varied and in 


often 
dealt 


{ 


administrators acting 


twons) are 


{ 


volved to be with by a few top 
on therr ow1 
“One of the most important in 
fluences shaping the work of Business 
schools is the increasing attention be 
ing given to the social responsibilities 


No Olle 
] 


would argue that there 1s a clear and 


ot busine ss ente rp ISes 


precise code of conduct applicable to 


business in its relations with repr 


sentatives governmenf, untons 


suppliers, stockhol "Ss. TIV: firm 


the norms within 


ind the like, but 
which employers operate are noneth« 
less real 


‘Finally, thi 
faces a future 


countries will become increas 


other 
ingly varied and complex, condition 
ing many aspects of its activities. In 
an immediate sense, foreign countries 
will gain importance as cusfomers, 
suppliers, and rival producets in rela 


\merican 


longer-range sense, the 


tion to business. In a 


course these 


will 


in which this 


countries will follow largely 
shape the environment 
nation’s business svstem will operate 
American business Gur contr 


to the 


How 
international economy at 


it adopts ifself to 


bute 
the same time that 
this new international environment 
poses a baffling range of issues of the 


greatest importance.” 
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Bob B. Griffith 
West Texas State College . 
e eXas e College “Evaluation of student teachers is one of the most 
' a teacher education program 


Canyon, Texas 
difficult duties of 


because it is so individual—so personal with no 


™ 
set standards for measuring progress.’ 
| KAC H ER S WV STUDENT TEACHER IN ACTION 


an awareness of sudden unexpected operating teacher before starting 


I 7 is one method of evaluation | 
of student teachers, and even opportunities to teach ‘ assignment 


though tits mav not be the perfect t+. Evaluation seeks to | th EXAMPLE OF EDUCATIONAL PRINCIPLES 

solution for evaluation, we have — student teacher grow in itching 

found many advantages from. this competence—to do something about The listing below represents this 

method overcoming his self-identified weak student’s thinking about some of the 
; ; nesses. basic principles that make for good 

Basic Assumptions Lead hing Use the following rating 

1 3 


Procedure oe Perr ) 
pro SCaIe l excellen ee good ; 


I-valuation 1s a continuous 
It begins with the first day ot \lthough the evaluati | fairs 5 poor; 6 


iveragve 
Pas 


the student-teaching assignment and — self must remain flexible, 
I ing specific functions can 


les an integral part of the super 


pecon 
visory and guidance program. involved in any approach to the eval 
I:valuation 1s a cooperative prov t growth in the student 


ess Involving the student teacher, the — teaching: 

cooperating teacher, the public school Function 1. The student teacher 

idmumistrative and supervisory staff, prepares for his student teaching 

and the college representative. assignment by compiling a‘cheek-list 
3. I-valuation of teaching compe- of teaching competence which he has 

aid of the college rep 

resentative. This check-lis 


tence 1s made in terms of growth in built with the 


the student’s (a) understanding of 


sound educational principles, (b) his the educational principles in’ which 


ability to use sound educational prin- the student. teacher believes. One 


ciples as guides te action, and (¢) copy of the check-list is given to the 


his sensitivity to learning situations college representative and one to the 
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7. Adapts the curriculum to the needs, 
abilities, and interests of the students 

8. Uses a variety of materials and meth- 
ods to meet the needs, abilities, and inter- 
ests of the child 

9. Prepares these materials in advance 

10. Helps each child to see that what he 
is learning has a purpose and meaning. 

11. Is consistent in what he expects ot 
the pupils 

12. Dresses neatly, attractively, and ap 
propriately 

13. Has a 
and gestures that dé 


tion with the student 


The Learner 


1. Feels that the teacher has a personal 


pleasing mannerisms, 


not block communica 


voice, 


him 
faith in. the 


interest in 
2. saan 


secure 


teacher and feels 


3. Can achieve some degree of success in 
the classroom 
4. Feels he is responsible for his learn 


ing with a fair amount of help from the 


teacher 

5 Respects and likes the teacher and 
feels comfortable with him 
importance: he is 


6. Feels a sense ot 


important to the group because he is con- 
tributing to their development 


7. Has 


a part in the planning because 


aes nt sontiece om > th 
a share in what is going on; has 
there is a 
democratic atmosphere in the classroon 


The Situation 


1. Provides appropriate and necessary 
materials 

2. Makes students feel comfortable at all 
times 
3. Provides proper temperature, lighting, 
and seating arrangements 

4. Sets up an 


ducive to learning 


overall atmosphere con- 


Function An early conference 


centered around the check-list will 
serve to help the cooperating teacher 
and student teacher understand each 
other better insofar as their educa 
tional philosophies are concerned. 


The 


change his check-list as he progresses 


student teacher may want to 
through the student-teaching experi- 


ence, 


The 


representative will 


Function 3 student teacher 
and the 


agree on certain requirements of the 


college 


assignment which must be met by 


the student teacher. No attempt is 
made to regiment these requirements ; 
however, various combinations of the 
requirements listed below have been 
used by college representatives and 
student teachers: 

1. A record of experiences, (This 
ranges from a detailed daily experi 
ence log to a cumulative experience 
list which gives only the range of 


experrences FE 
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2. Required conferences. (Some 
colleges conduct weekly conferences 

others engage in conference only 
on request). 

3. Written reports of services pro- 
vided by the student teacher to his 
students. 

4. Evidence of planning. (Some 
colleges require a complete outline 
of all units taught, statement of ob 
jectives, notes on classroom proce 
dure, outline of subject matter in 
cluded, evaluation procedures, ete. ). 

5. Written 


assignments 


reports on observed 


completed by student 
teacher on experiences outside the 
classroom such as participation in a 
PTA meeting, faculty meeting, ete. 

6. Problem inventory. (A cumula 
tive list of problems faced by the 
student teacher ). 

7. Reading record. (An annotated 
bibliography of all professional read 
ing done during the assignment ). 

Function 4. 


ment, the student teacher may be en- 


Karly in the assign 


couraged to keep anecdotal notes on 
specific activities which he observes 
in which he sees some application of 
educational principles. These anecdo 
tal notes serve as the basis for in 
formal chats or planned conferences 
between the student teacher and the 
cooperating teacher. The college rep 
resentative may enter into this eval 
uation function. The student teach 
er’s ability to identify principles in 
action should be tested in this fash 
ion, and his ability to sense a learn 
ing situation should develop. 


When the 


teacher reaches the planning stage, he 


Function 35 student 
should check his plans against his 
principles in order that his plans be 
come more purposeful. It is hoped 
that his ability to employ his prin 
ciples grow as he continues to follow 
this practice. 

When the student 


teacher begins responsible teaching 


Function 6 


the cooperating teacher should take 
objective anecdotal notes as learning 
These 


serve as subject matter in conference 


activities develop. notes will 
to help the student teacher to realize 


his ability or inability to employ 
principles as guides to action. 
Function 7. At the 


assignment, the cooperating teacher 


end of the 


will submit to the designated college 


authorities a check-list. 
( Mentioned This 
check-list may be filled out co« pera 


completed 
in Function 1). 


tively by the cooperating teacher and 


student teacher. The college repre- 
resentative may be involved also, if 
desired. (See Function 8). 
Function 8. The college represent 
ative should figure in the continuous 
evaluative program by helping the 
student teacher in conference to (a) 
build his list of educational princi 
ples, (b) plan for responsible teach- 
ing based on educational principles, 
and (¢) evaluate his ability to apply 
his educational principles in actual 
behavior. In the visits to the class 


room where the student teacher is 


teaching, the college representative 
could follow a = similar approach to 
evaluation as that suggested for the 
cooperating teacher. Toward the end 
of the assignment the college repre 
sentative should submit a completed 
evaluative check-list on the student 
teacher to the prope! college authori- 
ties. 
Function 9. Evaluative statements 
from the public school administrative 
staft 


submitted to the college if the contact 


and supervisory may also be 
with the student teacher has been ex 
tensive enough to warrant an esti 
mate of growth. 


Che 


(mark) of the student teacher for the 


Function 10 actual grade 
semester will be the responsibility of 
the college. This mark will be based 


on the various evaluative statements 


submitted. The greatest weight in the 
determination of the final mark will 
be given the evaluative statement sub- 
mitted by the cooperating teacher. 
The 
scribed above is entirely sound but 


should 


tunity to live a few years with his 


approach to evaluation de- 


the student have an oppor- 
set of principles before he is put on 
trial as to his ability to implement 
them. The student’s building of a 
set of well-defined basic educational 
principles should start as early as the 
sophomore year This process should 
be an integral part of the guidance 
program which will cause the student 
to be conscious of his goal from the 
point of admission to teacher educa 


tion. 
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T JDAY there seems to be more 
emphasis being placed on typing in 
This, in my 


the junior high school. 


estimation, is one of the best things 
that has ever happened to the curricu- 
high school for it 


lum of the junior 


benefits not only the student who ex 
pects to enter the commercial course 


in the high school but it also benefits 
the student expecting to go into the 
academic course as well. Furthermore, 
it is likely to be of great benefit to the 
student who is expecting to terminate 


high 


beneficial 


his education at the 
school. E: 


aspec ts of 


junior 


ich of these three 


junior high typing like- 
to the general business 


should be 


The refore, 


WIS¢ applies 
taught in the 
] 


course as it 


ninth grade. it seems logi 
cal that 


valuable 


a combination of these two 


courses into one would be 


wise at the junior high level. 


Combine Typing and General Business 


With a little 


nuity the 


and ingt 
of the 


imagination 
teacher can have one 
experiences in his 


most rewarding 


career. The majority of ninth graders 
are interested and are willing workers 
provided they can see value in the 
They want 


work that they are doing. 


doing interesting and 


What can be more 


to keep bus\ 


constructive work 
constructive than a typew riter, and a 
well-selected general busi 


‘he typewriter is a tre 


few a hoice 


units? 7] 


ness 
mendous motivation to ninth graders 
and when it’s coupled with such units 


in general business as travel, savings, 


careers, investing, record keeping, 


postal services, and other real and 


interesting topics, the typewriter be 


comes a motivation for general busi 


ness and general business becomes a 


motivation for the typewriter. The 
typewriter, as I see it, can be used 


most effectively in general business. 


It simply involves intensive teaching 
few weeks of 


of typing in the first 


the course and then using the type- 


writer as a writing tool the remainder 
of the 
of the 


first semester of typing in high school 


vear for general business. All 


production work covered in the 


can be integrated with general busi 


ness in one year. 


For example, a typical general 


business unit in vacation planning 


could include the following typing 
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Typimg- 


General Business Duo? 


techniques and procedures : tabulation 


of expenses in budget form, busi 


ness letters sent on class stationery to 


business establishments and chambers 
of commerce offering free material 
vacation 
and the 


Way, 1S an 


spots, 


and pamphlets on 


envelope addressing folding 


of letters This, by the 


excellent way to teach mailability to 


future vocational business students). 
Manuscript writing or outlining could 
also be used in this and other general 
Virtually tech 


nique laboriously typed from mean 


business units. every 


ingless typing books can be learned 


and put to meaningful use in a gen 
class. 


eral business 


Use a General Approach 


At this point I would like to point 


out that this type of course must be 


approached from a_ general stand 


point. In our system do not at- 
tempt to develop the vocational com 
student, but the 


that 


petencies of the 


foundation should be such they 
vocational courses 


little diffi- 


can transfer to the 


in the high school with 


culty. 


at Whit- 
learn to 


General business students 
man Junior High School 
write compositions. 


David R. McKay 
Whitman Junior High School 
Livonia, Michigan 


tremendous 


” 


“The typewriter is a 
motivation to ninth graders... 





Anothe 


is used as a tool in general bus 


example of how the type 


writer 


library unit. Here, in 


ness 1s 1n the 


1 two-part unit, the students are given 


sheet of | 


questions 
d up in certain reference books, 
newspapers, and 


rererence With the co 


librarian reference 


place d On the 


then in round-robin fashion the stu 


dents go about answering the ques 


tions as thev move fron ference t 
referen \fter 
been answered U students 
ae 
to typ a summarizes 
1 4 2 
each question on 3 xX 
give subject titles, 

iphabetically bv subject 


! 
In the second part of the 


| ] ; + 4 1 4 en | 
udents are requested to pick 


ter 1] 


ine ot interes 
run across mi th 
tensive reading and 1 
subject. The proj 
part of this unit 1 
it] 
| 


S( typ é| 
anuUs¢ ript 
first, but 


unt 


the 
mn the library for resedl 
any, typing is done at hon 
projects. This way I know 


] 


students are doing and I c: 
for and prevent the development of 


habits 


bad typing 


Value of the Combined Course 


General business now becomes a 
double-barreled course offering many 
advantages to the student, first of all, 
school busi 


it de 


and second, to the hig] 
To the student 


ness program 
velops his ability to use the typewriter 
as a writing tool not only in general 
business but in such courses as Eng 


lish and civics as well. He can use 


the tvpewriter for personal use much 
earlier in his school career. Use of the 


typewriter in general business. still 
gives the student the needed explora 
tory values of the junior high cur 


riculum. Responsibility for getting 
work done on time and pride in the 
finished product become more mean 


ingful to the student. 


ve 


other 


table Ss, 


a ten word penalty for errors. They 
also had obtained a re asonable skill in 


all techniques 


To the high school business depart Combination Allows Students 
More Electives 


ment the greatest value of a junior 


high typing program lies in the weed There you have it in a nut shell 
ing out which takes place. It only something different in general busi 
Combine typing with general 


ness. 


ment in typing would be cut and a business in the junior high school ; 


seems logical that high school enroll 


ore homogeneous group would be thev are naturals for each other. Yet, 


entering vocational typing. My owt I am sure, the reader knows that thes« 


personal experience for the 1958 59 two courses are be ny taught Sepal 


school vear showed that about % of ately in the ninth grade and possibly 


even drawing the same students to 


the students who took typing-general 


business in the ninth grade entered both classes. A combination of the 


the tenth grade typing sections. two would not only provide valuable 


from 


The biggest disadvantage of such  eXperiences 


a program is the scheduling problem would all 
However, this 


in the high = school. 


minor when compared to what 


; ] { ; 
Students al ITO! 


such 


~ math 

so : 

nere is 

ng cannot 

isines subjects. Students 
of junior high typing 
far along as high school 


qd ot one semester. student-cen 


tion shows that a junior tered activities, drat zations, and 
be expected to do ‘nN ill are till CNY used in 
ed in the second but now we have added a 


typing tluable writing tool to aid the stu 


beginning 


dents’ Cre itive il 111 
rsonal ex ; ? 
Chere has been some research done 
the ‘ : 
e ; ; on certain general education values of 
hn grade typing Class this vear had i 

tie tvpewriting in the Junior high school 
in average typing speed of 25 words YP S = gh er 
. i . . by Doctor Phvlhs "1S Ss 
per minute, net for five minutes with ' De or | hylh Morrison Phis re 


search Was the basis for a textbook 


Publishing 
Com 


being published by Gregg 
\MeeGraw- Hill 


Doctor 


Bool 
»OOK 


first Division, 


high 


taught in the 


semester typing class in’ the pany, Inc. by Morrison and 


school. other noted business educators. 


THE ANSWER’S IN 





For readers who have often wished for back-of-the-book 
answers to their questions, The Journal devotes this fea- 
ture to answering questions on subjects of interest to all. 
Many of our readers have heard this question: 


How can we develop leaders and 
leadership among business students? 


On the last page of this magazine Mrs. Abel suggests three ways in »» 


which potential leaders can be helped. 
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Ethel Hale 
Southern Illinois University 
Alton, Illinois 


(Formerly. at the University of Texas) 


“A case study is an excellent way to keep a class 
not only interested in the subject at hand, but 
mentally alert enough to tackle any problem! 


Take a Case Study into the 


ot OUR secretarial practice class at 

The University of Texas, our stu 
dents seemed to be accustomed to the 
The sec 
included such things as the secretary’s 
late, 


“easy to decide” case studies. 


being taking too 
~ bent 


consistently 


much time for the coffee break, or 
making personal calls on company 
time. Students can put up a good 
argument for the secretary, even 
when they admit their stand is wrong. 
So we approached the case s 
little differently. 
We decided not 
} 


cally acceptable” problem, Dut 


to take the 


: impossible to cle cide 4 case | rom 1 
own experience as a private secretary, 
with well-trained and 


in the field, I 


incidents seem to 


plus contact 


versatile women have 


found that such 
occur frequently in the actual office. 


“What Is Right?" 


I’xplaining my purpose to the class, 
| read the 


the students ask questions as 


following case slowly, let 
ting 
they wished: 

Jane, a stenographer, has worked 
for six months. She has had no diffi 
culty with all the duties assigned her. 
One day the secretary to Mr. Frank 
lin, the sales manager, is ill, and the 
sales manager asks Jane to take her 
place. The first hour goes very well, 
then Mr. Franklin is called to a meet 
ing of the executives of the company. 
tells 


Jane not to call him from the meeting 


Before he leaves the office, he 


under any circumstances. 

Jane receives several calls, all of 
which she handles successfully. Then 
Mr. 


ager and the head of the department 


Baker, the assistant sales man 


where Jane works, calls and wishes 
to speak to Mr. Franklin. Jane ex- 
plains that Mr. Franklin is in an im- 
portant meeting, and tactfully states 
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Secretarial 
Practice Class 


that he is not to be 


Mr xu 


Baker, speaking from another part of 


Mr 
should be obe ved, SITlCe he’s superior 
an extremely un to Mr. 


“Mr 


anager.’ 


disturbed. believe Franklin's request 


the city, savs that Baker,” Diana said slowly. 


gent matter has come Jaker 1s only the assistant sales 


up. 
Jane's de must be 
\Wishing to 


Janes realizes 


sion 
the spot a delug of 


please Diana’s remark began 


that if » backfire from the girls who took op 


franklin, 
the views 
Mr. Baker 
she refuses, she will be defying the urgent matter,” declared Liz 
Yes,” Ellen agreed. “I think she 
work after 1 should do what 


Mr. Baker tells her. 


know 


interrupts meeting, she will 


posite 


defying his explicit instructions. But that this is 


SaVS 


orders of the assistant sales n 


for whom she will 


secretarv returns How does Jan what to de 


hen she’s new on the job?” 
“thats 


“Tane’s new on 


What would vou do if vou were w 
arg ted. 


| hat’s w hy 
\nd 


in Jane’s position? 
When | 


1 could see that there was not t shi 


right,” Barbara 


the job. 


ading the ¢ 


's obe Ving 1¢T boss’s orders 


l 
her boss is Mr. Franklin! 


id definitely not nterrupt 


usual quick, isive response which So 


is usually brought on by the reading — shot i: 
“But Mr. Franklin isn’t realh 
Freda cut in. “He’ 
ised in question. The response boss for today.” 

“That 


( nce,” 


of a study. Instead, foreheads 


cast 


were wrinkled in thought; evebrows — boss,” s only 
were Ta 
differ 


Barbara returned. “It’s today 


began toward a slow, uphill climb to doesn’t make any 


disagreement. 


Classroom Discussion Regarding Case Study 





that the decision has to be made. And 
right now.” 

Liz frowned and seemed puzzled. I 
asked her if she understood the whole 
problem. 

“Oh, yes, I understand it,” she said. 
“But it seems to me that Jane’s going 
to do something wrong either way. If 
she interrupts Mr. Franklin’s import- 
ant meeting for something he con- 
siders trivial, he’s going to be pretty 
angry.” 

“That’s 


bara. “He certainly will be angry if 


right,” interrupted Bar- 
she interrupts.” 

“But on the other hand,” Liz went 
on, “if it’s something really impor 
tant, Mr. Bake 


ous e 


1< going to be furi 


Barbara shrugged. “He mav_ be 
angry. But after all, Mr. Franklin is 
his boss, too. As well as Jane's.” 


Ellen 


the argument on both sides,” she said. 


then interceded. “I 


can see 


“T think we might not have been 

given enough information.” 
“Possibly not,” I answered. “But 

have all the 


would have were you in Jane’s place. 


you information you 
\nd your problem is what would vou 
do if you had the same decision to 
make under the same circumstances.” 
“Hm-m-m.” T could see that Ellen 
was lost in thought. 
With 


temporarily, the argument seemed to 


Ellen out of the discussion 


be going in Barbara’s favor until 
kreda came in again. 

“T’ve thought of a new angle,” she 
suddenly. “Mr. Baker the 


tell Jane what to do. So 


said Was 
last one to 
he’s the one who should be obeved. 


\\ i 


about who is superior to whom.” 


wouldn’t have to worry then 


“Tt doesn’t matter in what order 
the instructions were given,” Barbara 
“What 


portance of the decision. 


is the im 
And I think 
Mr. Franklin’s request should be ad 
He definitely 


interrupt the meeting under any cir 


returned matters 


hered_ to. said not to 
cumstances.” 

Liz, not ready to accept defeat, 
began to consider the question from 
1 broader scope. “It seems to me 
that six months with a company isn’t 
very long,” she said. “Who knows? 
This may be a matter concerning com- 


pany policy.” 


“Yes, or it may have to do with a 
contract they've been trying to get for 
a long time,” added Freda. 

“T don’t think a secretary’s job 
carries that 
chimed in Liz.“It might after years 


much responsibility,” 
with the company. But I don’t believe 
six months would give her enough 
time to know what was right, and 
what might have to be considered in 
such a decision.” 

Freda. “I would 


take the risk and interrupt the meet 


“T agree,” said 

ing.” 
ellen 

cussion. “I know what Jane might do. 


then cut back into the dis 


Why not just write a note and take it 
Mr. 


make the decision.” 


in to Franklin. Then he could 
“That’s merely a compromise,” re 
“Vou'd still be 
rupting the meeting.” 

“Wes J 


I.iz then came in again 


torted Diana. inter 


guess 50, conceded I¢llen. 
“Tt seems 
to me that the best answer is to put 
the responsibility on the shoulders 
of Mr. \fter all, he’s in a 


higher position than a 


Baker 
secretary— 
especially one just on the job for a 


, 


dav.’ 
No Decision 


With still 


head in disagreement, we decided to 


Barbara shaking her 
call the decision a stalemate 

‘Now what have vou learned from 
this case study?” T asked the class 

“That some decisions that have to 
be made by the secretary can’t always 
be found in a textbook,” laughed 
Barbara 

After a 


decided that there was actually no 


few more remarks, we 


right decision. But the class saw that 
no matter what decision was made, 
right or wrong, the secretary had to 
make it on the spot. 

Also we found that this case study 
put the secretarial practice students 
on their toes, giving them an insight 
into some of the problems which may 
confront them when they enter the 
world of business. 

They all agreed that it gave them 
an opportunity to apply the knowl 
edge they had acquired throughout 
their years of training to become alert 
efficient secretaries. 


Following is another case study 


which the class found quite stimu- 
lating: 

Peggy is the secretary to Mr. For 
rest, the manager of a chain of gaso- 
line stations. Mr. Forrest is opening a 
new station and wishes to obtain an 
experienced man to put in charge of 
station. A man 
entered the bowling league to which 
Mr. Forrest belongs, and when Mr. 
finds that he has had wide 


experience in the field, he tells him 


the new new has 


Forrest 


of the opening. 

Harry is very much interested in 
the position, and after much deliber 
ation and questioning, Mr. Forrest 
decides he is the best candidate. 

In the meantime, Peggy, the secre 
tary, is trying to make a decision for 
herself. Harry previously worked for 
Mr. Lawrence, a neighbor of Peggy’s. 
has heard complaints 
which Mr. 
Harry. To refresh her memory and 
facts 


Peggy many 


Lawrence has regarding 
she has the 


Mr. 


to make sure that 
Lawrence 


correct, Peggy asks 


about Harry again. 
“T wouldn’t recommend him even 
station, let alone 


Mr. 


ibe rut 


to work at a gas 


| aw rence 
the 


manage one,” said 


“When | 


think some of 


has done, all in- negli 


things he 


gence 
“Can an example?” 

interrupted Peggy. 
“Well, I recall 


out-of-town customer came in to have 


vou give 


that one time an 

his battery charged.é] was going home 
told 

be sure and get the money before the 

left. After 


the man told Harry 


for lunch then, and | Harry to 


the battery was 


that he 


man 
charged, 
wanted to drive around the block and 
test it. Before he left, he said he 
wanted to buy a new one, and that he 
would be right back.” 

“What happened then?” Peggy in 
quired, 

Mr. Lawrence shrugged. “The man 
never showed up. That’s one of the 
oldest pitche s in the business.” 

“But mavbe Harry was too new at 
the 


defense. 


Peggy said in way of 


work.” 


“He had had five vears of expe rl 
returned Mr. Lawrence. “But 
the fact that 


customer get out of paying the bill 


ence,” 


it wasn’t Harry let a 


that made me angry. It was the fact 
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that | had warned him specifically, 
and he hadn’t paid any attention to 
what I had said.” 

“Was that typical of him?” Peggy 
asked. 

“I’m afraid so,” Mr Lawrence an- 
swered. “I remember the specific in- 
cident that was the final straw. He 
had let so many checks come through 
that weren’t endorsed and I always 
had to call the payee and get him to 
come down to the station to endorse 
the check.” 

“Did he 
endorsed again?” 

“No, he 
about that. Didn’t let too many of 


check 


forget to have a 
finally got pretty good 


them get through. But one time when 
I was checking the books, I found a 
check that hadn’t even been signed. 
blank that 


pletely worthless. So I was out almost 


Just a check was com 
$100 just because of his negligence.” 
“You wouldn’t hire him again, even 
if he were the only man you could 
get: Peggy asked. 
“No, indeed!” Mr. 


ploded. “I felt that I gave him several 


Lawrence ex 


chances to make good. I guess he just 
wasn't interested.” 


\tter 
Peggy debates about telling Mr. For 


thinking the matter over, 
rest what she has heard about Harry. 
She knows that Mr. Forrest has de 
cided to 


new station, but has not vet informed 


hire Harry to manage the 
him of the decision. 

Peggy thinks that since Harry and 
Mr. Forrest 


may trv 


have become friends, 


Harry harder to do good 


work than he has previously done. 
\lso, she feels that since it has been 
two years since Harry has 


Mr. 


learned through experience to 


almost 
worked for Lawrence, he may 
have 
overcome his former habits of negh 
Pence 

Peggy, trying to think of the situ 
ation from all angles, starts on her 
way to work without having made up 
her mind. However, she decides that 


since Mr will tell 


about the noon today, she 


Forrest Harry 
offer at 
must tell him this morning or not at 
has decided that unless she 
informs Mr. 
she will never tell him what she has 


all. She 


Forrest this morning 
learned about Harry 
If vou were in Peggy’s situation, 


what would you do? 
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The Devil's Advocate 

I would suggest that if a teacher 
wanted to try a case study in her 
class, she might find it well to plant 
a deviant, fully prepared to take 
either side. We found that occasion- 
ally the disagreement may move slow- 
ly in some cases. However, if a stu 
the other stu- 


dent is placed—with 


dents unaware of it, of course—ready 


to disagree with either side, the dis- 


cussion soon will become heated 
enough to pick up the interest of the 
most sluggish class. 

Our students reached the point 


where they much preferred the “im- 


possible to decide” case over the 


“ethically acceptable” case. It is an 
excellent way to keep a class not only 
interested in the subject at hand, but 
mentally alert enough to tackle any 


problem ! 


Typewriter Mystery Games” were originated by Julius Nelson, sponsor of the 
annual artistic typing contests. The object of this game is to construct a design 
on the typewriter by following the directions given below. 


DIRECTIONS 
To solve the mystery, insert paper in typewriter, space down 11 single spaces 
from the top, set side margins for a 57-space line and begin typing, line by line. 
Symbols: "2:"" means strike the colon (:) two times; "3$" means strike the dollar 
mark ($) three times; etc. Keep shift lock depressed throughout entire typing. 


Line 

1—57: 

2—57: 

3—57: 

4—17:, 1$, 39: 

5—16:, 3$, 38: 

6—17:, 3$, 37: 

7—18:, 3$, 6:, 2$, 28: 

8—7:, 7$, 5:, 3$. 4:, 2$, 29: 

9—4:, 12$, 4:, 3$, 2:, 2$, 4:, 10$, 16: 
10——12:, 7$, 2:, 2$, 2:, 1$, 3:, 13$, 15: 
11—4:, 3$, 10:, 3$, 2:, 1$, 4:, 3$, 27: 
12——5:, 3$, 11:, 2$, 5:, 2$, 11s, 3$, 15: 
13—6:, 5$, 11:, 3$, 11:, 5$, 16: 
14—8:, 10$, 4:, 3$, 3:, 11$, 18: 
15—4:, 3$, 4:, 5$, 14:, 7$, 20: 
16—4:, 3$, 10:, 3$, 4:, 3$, 30: 
17——8:, 11$, 2:, 2$, 2:, 10$, 22: 
18—8:, 10$, 2:, 3$, 3:, 10$, 21: 
19—9:, 8$, 2:, 5$, 3:, 11S, 19: 
20—9:, 7$, 2:, 7$, 3:, 128, 17: 
21—8:, 7$, 2:, 9$, 4:, 15$, 12: 
22—6:, 8$, 3:, 9$, 5:, 15$, 11: 
23—5:, &$, 3:, 9$, 7:, 15$, 10: 
24—6:, 7$, 2:, 8$, 4:, 3$, 4:, 14S, 9: 
25—6:, 7$, 2:, 7$, 4:, 6$, 4:, 14$, 7: 
26—6:, 7$, 2:, 7$, 3:, 9%, 4:, 14$, 5: 
27—6:, 6$, 2:, 8$, 4:, 10$, 5:, 11$, 5: 
28—5:, 7$, 2:, 8$, 6:, 11, 4:, 9S, 5: 
29—4:, 8$, 2:, 8$, 8:, 11S, 6:, 5$, 5: 
30—5:, 7$, 2:, 9$, 7:, 14S, 6:, 3$, 4: 
31—6:, 6$, 2:, 10$, 7:, 18S, 8: 
32—7:, 5$, 2:, 8$, 15:, 14S, 6: 
33—7:, 5$, 2:, 7$, 18:, 5$, 13: 
34—6:, 6$, 2:, 7$, 7:, 3$, 9:, 2$, 15: 
35—5:, 8$, 2:, 6$, 7:, 3$, 9:, 1$, 16: 
36—6:, 7$, 2:, 6$, 36: 

37—10:, 3$, 2:, 7$, 35: 
38—12:, 2$, 2:, 4$, 14:, 3$, 20: 
39—16:, 2$, 16:, 3$, 20: 
40—16:, 1$, 40: 

41—57: 

42—57: 

43—57: 


The design constructed by following the above directions will be shown in the 


next issue of this magazine. 











E declare war upon you—ex 
cuse me for using such an ex- 
pression—in the field of trade. We 
declare war. We will win over the 
United States. The threat to the 
United States is. not the ICBM, but 
in the field of peaceful production. 
We are relentless in this and it will on ae = 
prove the superiority of our system. 
This statement, purportedly made by 
Nikita Khrushchev, in November, 
1957, was one of two threats which 
have been hurled at the United States 
by the Soviets during the past two 
years. The other threat was the So- 
viet challenge in science and_ tech 
nology. 
The Visible Threat —" 


Two grave threats have | 








becn made. 








What has been the reaction of the 

people of the United States? In one 

instance, our response was immediate 

and vociferous; in the other we have 

scarcely raised an eyebrow. Perhaps E C O N O M I i 

our reaction in these two instances 

indicates a fundamental belief in the 

old axiom that “actions speak louder U N D E R S z. A N D I N G “ 
than words.” The Soviet threat in 

the field of science was accompanied 


by overt action—missiles hurtling Ot IR FI ITI IRE 


around in outer space. Our response 


to this new threat was typically 

American. We looked around for D E P E N D S U P O N LT 

someone to blame for this new and 

humiliating state of affairs. Our sys 

tem of education, from kindergarten P A R 2. 1 

through graduate school, was the Rodney Felder 

chief scapegoat. We consequently Finch College, New York. N. Y. 

have taken frantic steps to alter our and J. Curtis Hall 

educational system in an effort to Auburn University, Auburn, Alabama 

close the gap between Russia’s ce 

velopments and ee ; “To develop economic understanding as it relates to the indi- 
[he speed with which the Ameri i ; 

can people responded to this visible vidual, the nation, and the international world is the issue. 

threat is certainly noteworthy. Many Who is to accept the assignment, and how is it to be done?” 

of our actions may have been poorly 

planned, too hasty, and_ ill-advised 

The important thing, however, is that 

we did become concerned enough to 

do something. Few educators doubt The Hidden Threat chev. Were these not idle words de 

that some good may come from our signed to impress those attending a 

concern about our school programs in Perhaps it is unfortunate that the — relatively small social gathering ° In 

subjects such as mathematics and sci- people of the United States have not deed they were not! The present 


ence. Many authorities agree that we received more dramatic proof of the Seven-Year Plan of the Soviets 1s 


were not operating to capacity in Soviet action in the economic realm. geared toward building up military 


these fields and that the Soviet threat Few persons seem to think there has — strength, raising the standards of liv 
simply speeded up that which even- been any action to accompany the ing in Russia, and building up the 
tually may have taken place anyway. economic threat made by Khrusch- strength of China and other Com 
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The 


government is selling Russian prod 


munist bloc countries. Soviet 


ucts below cost in order to obtain 


foreign markets. It is buying com- 
modities that other under-developed 
countries need to sell and lending 
money at low interest rates to coun 
tries that are attempting to pull them 
economic boot- 


selves up by their 


straps. These and other Soviet eco 
nomic activities demonstrate that the 
“war” is indeed on. 

economic 
that the 


United States could lose the economic 


How serious is the 


threat ¢ Is it possible 


war with the Soviet? These are 


grave questions, and they deserve 


careful consideration by every Amer 


ican citizen. Several persons who 


have had the opportunity to observe 
the economic action 


directly Soviet 


have concern about the 
this 


Stevenson is one 


t xpressed 
possible outcome of economic 


Adlai FE. 


of those fortunate enough to have had 


offe nsive 


a first-hand look at some of the re 
sults that already have come from the 
that followed 
boast. In a recent article entitled, 
“This Time We Might Get Licked,” 


Stevenson warned that the economic 


action Khrushchev’s 


threat is such that it will place us in 
shed 
placency and mount a strong counter 
attack. 

The 


offensive must be a 


real peril unless we our com 


first step in our counter 
more concerted 
effort to enlighten our citizenry about 
the e \dam 
Smith, one of the great teachers of 
if the 
public could be enlightened national 


NM NIC facts « f life 


economic thought, believed that 


would become intelli 


Ni mW 


we need intelligent thought and action 


policy more 


gent. more than ever before 


in our individual lives and in our na 
tional economic policy. We can su 
the 


threat only if we create for ourselves 


cessfully meet Soviet economic 
an economic system that continues to 
grow and at the same time has enough 
stability to give us the economic se 
curity we need. Also, we must use 
our economic strength to give to the 
remainder of the free world the kind 
of hope and economic security it 
needs to withstand the onslaught. We 
can build such strength at home and 


abroad only when the great majority 
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of our people understand and appre- 
ciate how our economic system actu- 
ally operates and how it can be made 
to function more effectively. 


Understanding the Economic Consequence 
of an Individual's Actions 


Economic understanding must be 
developed on at least three levels. 
Certainly the first level deals with the 
individual and his relationship to the 
functioning of a free enterprise sys 
tem. This implies that our first ob 
jective should be to develop an un 
derstanding of what a free enterprise 
society is, how it functions, and how 
the individual contributes to the op 
We must a 
cept the fact that economics is both 


Th 


able to consider first 


eration of the system. 


theoretical and practical. indi 
vidual must be 
the theoretical results of a proposed 
action, but he also must be pre pared 
to accept a practical result which may 
not conform exactly to the theoretical 
solution. This means, of course, that 
economic education cannot give a stu 
solutions to 


| he 


is not taught that he should 


dent a set of “standard” 
pt rsistent economic pr blems. 
student 
join a labor union or that he should 
not join such a union. He first learns 


labor 


with 


that is a factor of production 


land, capital, and en 


Without the proper 


along 
trepreneurship. 
balance of all these factors there can 
Without pro 


cannot be i 


be little pre duction. 


duction there economic 
growth, stability, and security. Once 
the student develops a sound under 
standing of the place of labor in our 
productive process, he is able to un 
derstand the power which a_ union 
not have over our 


able to 


econ 


may or may 
omy. Consequently, he is 
judge more realistically what may be 
the likely results in his personal life 
of his own actions or demands. 
Similarly, economic education does 
not imply that a student is taught that 
he should buy product A and refrain 
should 


help him understand however, that if 


from buying product B. It 


he buys product A, he may be casting 
a vote for further production of that 
product. He should, therefore, be 
relatively sure before he buys that 
product A is really the one he would 
like to have available in the future. 
At the same time, sound economic ed 


ucation will help the individual to un- 
derstand that 


limitations to this line of reasoning. 


there may be serious 


He will begin to understand that the 


consumer is “king” in our economy 


only when he is an informed and in 


telligent consumer. The uninformed 
or unthinking consumer may be in- 
fluenced to buy what he does not need 


When 


an individual allows this to happen 


and does not actually want. 


he is in effect giving up his economic 


voting right. He is allowing someone 


else to vote for him. 
These examples are only illustra 
tive of the kind of analysis the eco 
will 


nomically competent individual 


demonstrate in relation to the many 
economic decisions he must make in 
his personal life. There is consider 
able evidence to indicate that personal 
satisfaction is not 


economic very 


closely related either to an individ 
ual’s occupation or to the size of his 


income. It is related to his under 


standing of the basic economics of 


earning and spending an income. 
Understanding National Economic 
Problems 


Che second level of economi un 


derstanding relates to group and na 


tional problems 


Of course the indi 
vidual is always a member of some 


ve mic o 
economic g 


roup and of the nation, but 
he often is unaware that group and 
national problems affect him directly. 
a sense, that more 


It is fortunate in 


and more persons are becoming con 
cerned about economic problems that 
do not seem to involve them person 
ally, that 


concern often reflects so little 


but it is unfortunate the 
under 
standing of either theoretical or prac 
tical economics. 

How many of us have read and be 
the 


that all 


lieved the statement of manage 


ment associations labor 
nature, create 


On the other 


unions, by their very 
wage-spiral inflation ? 
hand, how many of us accept without 
thought the statement of labor unions 
that the 


grow only 


economy can continue to 


when labor receives’ a 
larger slice of the national income? 
that 


\merican must be able to think about 


These are statements every 


and evaluate both intelligently and 


objectively. If our national laws 


favor either labor or business, it is 
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because the great majority of our 
voters either are disinterested or do 
not understand the problems in- 


volved. We 


reach a level of understanding that 


must sooner or later 
will enable us to make decisions about 
labor and business not on the basis 
of which pressure group can exert 
the greater influence on Congress but 
on the basis of what is best for the 
greatest number of our citizens. 

state, 


Our national, 


governments, 
and local, are becoming more and 
more involved in the daily operation 
of our economic system. Decisions 
are made by our elected representa 
tives that affect us individually and 
collectively in almost all the financial 
and material aspects of our lives. lor 
example, the fiscal policy of our gov 
ernment may help to determine the 
value ten years from now of the dol 
lar we are able to save today. Simi 
larly, the program of debt manage 
ment which our representatives vote 
today may determine the taxes we 
will have to pay ten, twenty, or thirty 
vears from now. These are economic 
matters about which we simply can 
not afford to allow our rising gener 
unintelli 


ation to be uninformed or 


gent. 
Understanding Internationa] Economic 
Problems 
The third level of economic under- 
related to 
The individual cannot al- 


standing 1s international 


problems. 
ways be concerned solely with his 
own personal problems and the prob 
lems of the nation. He must also be 
concerned with the relationships of 
our nation to the remainder of. the 


world. He 


standing of how our economic system 


must have some under 
operates as well as a thorough know] 
edge of the dominating systems of 
the rest of the world—be they social 


istic, communistic, capitalistic, or 
combinations of these. 


The 


economic understanding to the level 


student who has developed 


indicated here will see the paradox 


involved in some of our present world 
problems. He will wonder about the 


Soviets. Why do they spend so much 


time and energy condemning Ameri 


can capitalists while they are so 


busily engaged in trying to catch up 


with us? He will understand that 


our government cannot function as 
that 


nomic system will be strengthened as 


an economic isolate, our eco- 
the systems of underdeveloped coun 
tries of the world are strengthened. 
that 


wars of the past have been the out- 


He will realize many of the 
growth of unresolved economic 1s- 


He will 


peoples of the world are not more 


sues. wonder if the richer 
passive and peaceful than the envious 


and poor. If he carries this kind 
of understanding to the polls with 
him, Congress will no longer have 
to hide its economic aid to under 
dev eloped countries under the national 


defense section of the budget. 


The Teaching Assignment 
To develop economic understand 
ing as it relates to the individual, the 
the international world 


Who is 


assignment, and how is it to be done? 


nation, and 


is the issue. to accept the 


Fortunately, several groups have 
interest) in 


The 


Business Teachers Associa 


demonstrated an active 


further economic education. 
eastern 
tion, The National Business Teachers 
Association, the Council for Advance 


ment of Secondary Education, and 


GIRL WITH DOG 


By Rachel Duhamel 
Presentation of Mary Academy 
Hudson, New Hampshire 


This type of design is best con- 
structed by first outlining lightly with 
pencil and then obscuring the light 
pencil lines with typewritten letters 
and characters. This excellent design 
was constructed with the use of but 
one character—the asterisk. The sym- 
metrical asterisk is one of the most 
popular characters on the typewriter 
keyboard as far as typewriter artists 
are concerned. The difference in 
shading was obtained by (1) striking 
over and (2) varying the intensity of 
the touch. To obtain the desired 
effect, it was also necessary to use 
the variable line spacer. 

This is one of the entries sub- 
mitted in the Annual Typewriter Art 
Contest conducted by Julius Nelson. 
Other designs submitted in the con- 
test will be printed in later issues of 


this magazine. 


certain institutions of higher learn- 
ing are among the groups that al- 
ready have accepted some responsi- 
bility for improving economic educa- 
tion. 

The task of developing economic 
understanding must ultimately be car- 
individual classroom 


ried out by 


teachers, however. The assignment 
has been made for years, and we can 
not afford to wait longer for every 
business teacher to put the economics 
back into our business courses. Every 
country does 


school system in the 


not have to teach a course in the 


principles of economics, but every 


business teacher .must assume re 
sponsibility for introducing and put 
ting into practice economic concepts 
at the time when they are relevant 
to discussion and study in the regular 
classes. 

Two other articles in this 
zl discuss more specifically Some of 
the ways the business teacher may 
meet the challenge to develop eco 
nomic understanding, give sugges- 
tions about how the business teecher 
may improve his own store of eco 
nomic knowledge, and make Specific 
suggestions for teaching economic 
principles in the business program 


SEIS 
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HE need for a new approach to 
recordkeeping, or for a clerical 
bookkeeping course, has arisen from 
the changing composition of our stu- 
dent body together with the continued 
demand for more clerical workers. 
Every year larger numbers of open- 
ings occur in the clerical, sales, and 
service occupations. In the clerical 
field the average annual turnover rate 
is about 40 per cent. In addition to 


“Realistic in its approach to modern 
office (and merchandising) needs and 
practices.” 


Enos C. Perry 

Director, Bureau of 
Business Education 

Chicago, Illinois 


these potential openings due to re- 
placements, the number of clerical 
jobs is increasing. Although only one 
in twenty employed workers was en- 
gaged in clerical work in 1910, by 
1940 the ratio was one to ten, and 
by the middle of the century it was 
one to eight. The clerical field is still 
j many in 


growing in spite of, in 


stances because of, mechanized and 


automatic business machines. 


Coupled with the growth of big 


business and big government have 


come more numerous federal regu 


lations and taxes, always plus the 
We 


Tec irdkeepe rs. 


concomitant paper work. have 


become a nation of 

To alleviate the recordkeeping and 
reporting problem, various adding, 
computing and accounting machines 
have been invented and large busi 
nesses subdivided clerical operations, 
clerical duties, and clerical responsi 


bilities among many people. However, 


CLERICAL 
BOOKKEEPING 
FOR 
CLERICAL WORKERS 


the cry of business for accurate, re- 
sponsible, and accountable clerks to 
carry on simple, routine clerical oper- 
ations is ever present in modern 
offices. 

Clerical bookkeeping is a vehicle 
for preparing the average and below- 
average student for clerical positions 
in offices and in merchandising activi 
ties. Every prospective clerical 
worker needs to be trained carefully 
in the preparation of business forms 
and their function in the control and 
The 


who studies clerical bookkeeping de 


operation of business. student 
velops a positive attitude toward-busi 
ness as he learns to appreciate the 
what, when, who, why, and how of 
business transactions. 

Clerical bookkeeping is based on 
the hypothesis that the habits formed 
in school and the attitude toward ac 
curate recordkeeping will be affected 
to a large degree by the student’s 
knowledge and understanding of pro 
cedures, flow of data, and the use of 
basic records. The legibility, accu 
racy, and completeness of the work 
upon the 


verformed is dependent 
I 


ittitude and satisfaction of the clert- 


cal worker Thus, clerical workers 


who recognize that the end result of 
original 


accounting 1s based on the 


record are more likely to be accurate 


and legible in their work 


Accountability 


Clerical workers must be account 
tble for their part of the total oper 
manner as a con 


for the 


in the same 


ation 


troller 1s accountable entire 


operation. Thus, the prospective cleri 


cal worker must understand the re 


sponsibility and accountability — re 


1 


quired of clerical workers who per 


form such functions as: the control 


and replenishment of the petty cash 


fund; the preparation of a daily cash 





or cash register report, the prepar 
ation of payroll reports and the re 
conciliations of withholding taxes and 
deductions such as 


various other 


government bonds, insurance and 


union dues; the reconciliation of ac 
counts receivable by salesmen, terri- 
tories, and products; the maintenance 
of selected perpetual inventory re 
cords; and the count of tickets, in 
voices, receipts, and invengries, as 
well as many more. The list’of short 
accountabilities in business is endless. 

The 


bility and the responsibilit» ot the 


understanding of accounta 
clerical worker need to begin with 
an understanding of the account 
simple, concrete 


ing concept in 


Students can yisualize 
the 


involved in the inventory and collec 


situations. 
and understand accountability 
tions of a newspaper boy, the ticket 
sales of a cashier at a motion picture 
theatre, and the inventory and cash 
collections of a route salesman. Some 
of the students perhaps have had ex 
periences in these jobs. A simple, real 
istic approach is the key to the under 
standing of the concept of accounta- 


bility. Mastery of the simple situation 


is the first step in the appreciation of 


the concept in its more intricate 


forms. 
Work Flow 


Phe subject matter of clerical 


bookkeeping is concerned primarily 


with cash, merchandising, and payroll 


ransactions, and the flow of this 


data from business papers to the trial 
reconciliation 


balance including the 


the payables, and 


of the receivables, 


bank balances. It is not concerned 


with the work the accountant usually 
performs such as adjusting, closing, 
and reversing entries. It stresses ex 
perience in the recording function and 
emphasizes realistic office bookkeep- 
but if minimizes accounting 


ing, 
theory and the work of the account 
ant. 


More 


to accounting for cash—the 


time and practice is given 
prepara 
tion of cash receipts, simple sum 
maries of cash, and the proving of 
cash. Several kinds of cash journals 


are introduced beginning with the 


simple two-column journal and with 
emphasis upon columnar cash jour 
different Cash 


nals for businesses. 
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register operations, depositing and re 
cording cash receipts, petty cash pay- 
ments, check payments, and cash 
journals are considered as major pro- 
jects in order that the average student 
can obtain a mastery of the basic con 
cepts. Simple internal controls for 


cash are examined and practiced. 
"Sales-Mindedness" 


RKecognition is given to the fact that 


every clerical worker should be a 


Sales-minded”’ employee. Adequate 
time should be given to the forms 


and procedures underlying custo 


mers’ orders, the granting of credit, 


the preparation of sales slips, and the 
journalizing of the sales journal. The 


relationship of charge sales collec 


tions on account, keeping customers’ 
accounts, and. the general control ac 
count must be emphasized and under 


stood, and the acoumiability of each 


step in the process should be 


mastered. Control of these operations 
should be understood from a_ busi 
ness-form control as well as from a 
ledger form control point of view. 
The learning process must begin with 
the simple, concrete example. Simple, 
but effective controls such as the pre 
numbering of sales invoices and cash 
receipts should not be overlooked. 
The need: for purchase forms and 
an understanding of the system of 
buying goods should precede the de 
tails of pricing and coding merchan 
dise, preparing purchase requisitions, 
purchase orders and purchase in 
voices, and recording purchases. 
Credit operations and the control of 
need to be dia 


accounts payable 


grammed, explained, and discussed 


before, during, and after the put 


chasing cycle is completed by the 


student. Adequate practice and time 


ire needed for proper understanding 


of merchandising activity in its rela 


tionship to perpeiual inventory 


records and their control. Physical 


inventories, their count, classifica 


tion, and storage present a very prac 


tical and interesting phase of this 


area of .studv. Clerical bookkeeping, 


can be a very live subject! 
Payroll 
Payroll deductions affect a large 
part of our population and require 
thousands of clerical hours of work 


every day. Wage plans, time cards, 


payroll registers, deductions, pay- 
ments, payroll payments, employee’s 
earnings records, and governmental 
reports and reconciliations need to be 
a personal, social, 


understood from 


and business point of view. Again 


the student has an opportunity. to 
practice his reading, arithmetic, and 
legible writing on a problem of cur- 
The ac- 


countability, business and tax forms, 


rent and future interest. 
and the flow of data in payroll ac 
counting offers a fertile field of dis- 
cussion and leads to an understanding 
of the importance of accurate records 
the business, and 


for individual, 


government 


Diagnosis of Weakness 


Throughout the course of clerical 
bookkeeping adequate effort should 
be made to diagnose the students’ 
arithmetic, reading, and writing dif 
ficulties and to provide remedial in 
struction. In addition special practice 
is needed in reading all kinds of busi 
ness and governmental forms. Every 
student should be required to read, 
understand and complete a simple in 
come tax form. This should be the 
goal of every student. The Internal 
Revenue Service tax kits which have 
been provided free of charge for the 
vears of similar materials 


past few 


can be used for this purpose 


Clerical Bookkeeping—A New Course 


Chus, clerical bookkeeping is a new 
kind of course, different in sequence 
and coverage from the traditional 
bookkeeping course. It stresses simple 
preparation of 


the ir 


accountability, — the 


business forms and flow, a 
curacy, legibilitv, and an understand 
ing of the record tive processes be 


Pinning 


s 


with the business papers on 
through the trial balance and recon 
ciliation of cash, the receivables, and 


the payables. It agrees with research 
which has shown that the fiscal work 
is the least understood, the most 
readily forgotten, and the least used 
by the typical clerical worker. It also 
recognizes that from forty to fifty 
per cent of our high school students 
do not graduate. It is realistic in its 
approach to modern office and mer 


chandising needs and practices. 
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BILL G. RAINEY, MURRAY STATE COLLEGE, TISHOMINGO, OKLAHOMA 


“THERE 


FICIENCY OF ARTICLES 


— as we move into full 
swing of another school vear, it 


is time to pause briefly and review 


the current thinking in the teaching 
of shorthand as manifested in the 


articles appearing in seven leading 
business education periodicals during 
the school year 1958-1959. 

this 


The purpose of article is to 


acquaint the reader with what was 
written, to call attention to any signi 
ficant trends and to help the reader 
improve his own shorthand teaching 
through the adoption, it is hoped, of 
some of the successful teaching sug 
gestions pre sented last year in the 
various business education publica 
tions—.Imerican Business Education, 
Business Education Forum, Business 
Teacher, The Sheet, The 
Journal of Business Education, Busi 
ness Education World and Ball State 


Commerce Journal.* It is also hoped 


Balance 


that the reader may be motivated te 


contribute his own ideas relative to 


shorthand education 


Monthly Columns 


This Stahl (32) authored 


Vear 


*Numbers in parentheses throughout the article 
refer to the titles in the bibliography that appears 
at the end of this article 
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IS A CONTINUED NOTICEABLE 
DEALING 
CALLY WITH MOTIVATION, GRADING, 
STANDARDS, HOMEWORK, APTITUDE, DROP- 
OUTS AND SLOW LEARNERS.” 


DE- 
SPECIFI- 


the regular monthly column entitled 
“Shorthand Corner” which appeared 
in each issue of Business Education 


World 


devoted to such topics as: 


The monthly articles were 
getting off 
to a good start in our shorthand 
classes at the beginning of the term 
(Sept.), the first few days of begin 
ning writing and students who can 
fountain ( Oct.) 


(Nov.), 


dictation should take place (Dec.), 


not afford pens 


homework when and how 
transcription during the first semester 
of shorthand (Jan.), transcription in 
the second semester ( Feb.), two con 
secutive periods for Shorthand I] and 
transcription in a room that has dual 
purpose desks and the pre cedures 
necessary to achieve the highest stu 
dent potential (March), importance 
of correct spelling (April), how to 
have a lively classroom and at the 
same time maintain a learning atmos 
phere (May), and making resolutions 
for 1959-’60 in light of our experi 
ences during 1958-’59 (June). 


World again 


column en- 


Business Education 
featured the monthly 


“New Matter 
by Hicks (13). 


titled Dictation with 


Previews” 


CNOILLVONGA 
GNVHLYOHS 





I 


MUN S.LVHM 


Bibliographies 


(26) pre sented a resume 


was written about shorthand 


education during the school 


1957-1958 and included in his 


year 
article 
a bibliography listing fifty-one articles 
appearing in eight business education 


] eT « licals 
General Teaching Suggestions 


(17) 


between the 


Lesser offers a compromise 


reading and writing 
approaches to the teaching of short 
hand. No writing of shorthand char 
acters is done during the first twelve 
lessons but students do learn to write 
dictated words heard; 
thus, “pay” is written 


Holst (14) 


ing of alphabetic shorthand in a two 


as they are 
“pa”, ere. 
reports on the teach 
vear college stenographic course and 


outlines some of the objectives, ad 
vantages and disadvantages of alpha 
betic as compared with symbol short 
hand. 

Six procedures followed by many 
stenographers which entail unneces 
sary Waste motions are discussed by 
Melson (20), 


edies or 


with appropriate rem 


suggestions tor improve 


ment 





Martin (19) presents five writing 
lessons covering all the shorthand 
characters and principles introduced 
in the first chapter of Gregg Short- 
hand Simplified, Second 


These lessons are based on 


Manual 


Edition. 
the assumption that a skill is best 


developed through a sequence of 
drills that center on one thing at a 
time, lead from the simple to the 
complex, and that are carefully 
planned to avoid the complications 
that 


skill. 


arise in any application of a 


Speed Development 


Good and Hammer (9) prescribe 
several methods for developing pro- 
ficiency in shorthand in the shortest 
time possible. Their emphasis is on 
the speed approach and the whole 
Their belief 
better to get nine-tenths of a letter 


approach. is that it is 
that is dictated speedily than all of 
the that is 


slower rate and their goal is student 


material dictated at a 
achievement of 100-140 wpm in the 
first year. 

Larson (16) suggests that we dic- 
tate at in-between rates of speed in 
order that students will not have to 
make such big jumps in their efforts 
to achieve higher speeds. She sug- 
gests a different way of marking dic- 
tation material for publication in 
order that this material might be dic 
tated at varying speeds without un- 


due trouble. 
Homework 


Hart (12) believes that the right 
kind of homework can contribute to 
the rapid acquisition of shorthand 


proficiency and suggests that we 
assign students to read the next lesson 
but write the previous day’s reading 
lesson, with the explanation that in 
this way we can be sure the student 
knows what he is writing because 
he has been over the material the day 


before. 
Transcription 
Winger (42) 
things that we can emphasize in type- 
that 
value into transcription and thereby 


discusses several 


writing will have carry-over 
make the mastering of transcription 


easier and faster. 
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Guthrie and Rippee (11) insist 
that the teacher must teach the stu- 
dents how to learn shorthand by set- 
ting the stage by providing ample 
practice in taking and transcribing 
dictation and by providing varied ex- 
periences in simulated office condi- 
tions. 

By organizing material into units 
which duplicate actual business con- 
ditions within the community, Puma 
rada (25) is able both to teach trans- 
cription and acquaint the students 
with actual working conditions. 
main objectives of 


Three type- 


written transcription—accuracy, mail 
ability, and production rate are 
discussed by Freel (8). 

Duckwall (7) asks nine questions 
in regard to transcription rate and 
presents a plan which was developed 
for checking dictation and transcrip- 
tion rate in the third semester of 
shorthand. 

Merrill (21) that 
shorthand is of practically no value 


skill 


much 


reminds us 


without efficient transcription 
that 


emphasis upon teaching the extras 


and there has been too 


for making “secretaries” before the 
basic skill of transcription has been 
Not only are 


facts but we 


thoroughly mastered. 
we reminded of these 
are also told how to achieve good 
transcription from our students. 
Therese (32) says that real trans- 
cription training starts the first day 
the the 
Some of the skills she believes 


student enters shorthand 
class. 
must be developed to a large extent 
before formal transcription begins are 
the ability to syllabicate words cor- 
accurately , letter 


rectly, punctuate 


placement, accurate proofreading, 
arranging and assembling materials, 
and facility and accuracy in writing 
numbers. 


Watson — (41) 


proach to new-matter dictation in the 


discusses the ap 


second-semester college shorthand 
course and presents guides for our 
use in determining the rate of dicta 
tion and for transcriptions of unpre- 
viewed new matter dictation to be 
required each week. Watson believes 
the 
course should be placed on the tak- 


the 


emphasis in second semester 


ing of shorthand rather than 


transcribing of it, but is of the opin- 


ion that transcripts should be 
quired at least every ten days. 


Aids 


Wakefield (39) believes that the 
use of well-chosen pictures can add 
considerable interest to a shorthand 
class and explains just exactly what 
use can be made of the pictures. 

A report on how shorthand tapes 
can be used effectively to compensate 
for individual differences in the class- 
room is presented by Business Edu- 
cation World magazine (30). 

Phillips (24) 
possible shorthand bulletin board dis- 


presents cighteen 


plays—two for each school month— 
that we can use to help and to moti- 
vate shorthand students. He tells us 
where to get the materials needed and 
how to assemble the displays on the 
bulletin boards. 

extent to 


Cole (5) discusses the 


which we can make use of bulletin 


the 


gives suggestions on topics and ma 


boards in shorthand class and 
terials. 

Joseph (15) suggests pre-record- 
ing dictation on three separate rec 
ords so that three different shorthand 
groups can be taking dictation at the 
using different 
Although it is a lot 
for the teacher, it is 


same time three 
record players. 
of extra work 
a possible workable solution to a long- 
standing problem. 

Strony (36) suggests we use two 
notebooks in shorthand class—one 
for class dictation and one tor home- 
work, and explains the advantages of 
such a plan. 

Zoubek (48) suggests things that 
we should be doing in our shorthand 
classes and reminds us of the audio 
aids available from the Gregg Com 


pany. 
Television 


A report on teaching shorthand by 
Ss o 
Wayne 


? 


given by Stella (33), 


television at University 1s 
who tells us of 
the equipment and special techniques 
necessary for successful teaching via 
this media. 

Grubbs (10) says that teaching a 
TV class would be a refining experi 
ence for any business teacher as it 
encourages the development of good 


habits for regular classroom teach- 
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ing. He tells of the many problems 
confronting himself in teaching short- 
hand via television and of some of his 
solutions to these problems. 


Instruction Time 


Berns (3) warns against “hurry- 
up” methods in shorthand teaching 
and reminds us of some special fac- 
tors that are present in skill subjects 
such as shorthand and which do not 
readily lend themselves to short 
training periods. 

? 


According to Bell (2), shorthand, 


in a becomes a 


test of 


two year program, 
the student’s endurance and 
not much else. He believes what is 
now taught in two years should be 
taught in one year and suggests that 
proper orientation, motivation, hard 
work, and a suitable timetable can 
help to accomplish this. 

warns that we must 


Skimin (31) 


revise our business curriculum to 
keep up with an ever changing busi 
ness world and that the selfish per 
petuation of two years of shorthand 
However, the 


can not be justified. 


justification for a rapid learning 
program in shorthand and transcrip- 


tion is given. 


Slow Learners 
Abel (1) suggests that we analyze 
the work of our pupils who are not 
progressing as they should, offering 
each one an individual prescription 
for progress. 
Outlines 


Zoubek (44-47), 


articles, explains some of the why’s 


in a series of four 


and wherefore’s of shorthand theory, 


including the theory behind the writ 
ing of such shorthand letters as “i”, 
“w", “ily”, and “less” one way one 
time and another way another time; 
the why of cation,” “dev—,” 


“th,” the reason for the jogged ~—" 


and the angle on the “‘e’”’ in special 
words. 

Berns (4) takes the witness stand 
in defense of enforcing correct short- 
that 
correct shorthand outlines are not an 


hand outlines and reminds us 
end in themselves but a means to an 
end. 

Zoubek (43) says that the “right 


outline” may depend on the calendar 
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or on the nature of the material be- 
ing written. In other words, an out- 
line considered “right” twenty years 
ago may not be so considered “right” 
now (going strictly by the textbook) 
but he hastens to point out that any 
outline is right so long as it can be 
correctly transcribed. He also dis- 
cusses (49) the placement of short- 
hand characters on the shorthand pad 


during dictation. 
Why Study Shorthand 


Pasqualini (23) gives some excel 
lent reasons why the layman should 
learn shorthand and the case for the 
study ot shorthand in our schools 
especially liberal arts colleges is 
forcefully and effectively presented 
by Schapper and Askwith (28). They 
executive 


point out the values to 


minded students who want to get 


ahead fast and also the personal-use 
accruing to who 


values everyone 


takes the course. 


Letter te JBE 


Editor: 





Dear 
Personal-Use Shorthand” is 
Mr. Cleary is right in 
students do 


“Let’s Sell 
interesting 
that our 
shorthand for 
that they do not for a very good reason 
taught it 
that Mr 
however plausible, may be psychologically 
that shorthand learned for voca 


very 
stenography 
personal use, and 


Saving 


not use 


tl ey are not 
I suggest Cleary’s arguments, 
unsound : 
tional purposes requires verbatim and con- 
tinuous recording and requires that there 
be no longhand, so that the student gains 
speed in taking dictation; that shorthand 
for vocational purposes requires that the 
student learn to spend his writing time in 
writing and not in ideas 
Shorthand be used 
vocational stenographic purposes. It should, 
therefore, be taught to those who do not 
wish to use this writing skill vocationally, 
and it should be taught as Mr. Cleary 
recommends, no doubt. But the techniques 
and habits are neither good nor practical 
for vocational stenographers, and this dis- 
tinction is a vital one for those who teach 


may for other than 


shorthand for vocational purposes 

May I take the liberty of referring Mr. 
Cleary and other interested readers to 
“Shorthand Does Not Equal Stenography,” 
BEW, Vol. 39, No. 6 (February, 1959), p 
13? The points stressed there concerning 
this very subject would be of some value 

DororHy H. ScHuwartz, Christopher 
Columbus High. School, The Bronx, New 
York. 





Automation 


Walker (40) 


present and future status of short- 


comments on the 
hand in view of the present trend, in 
many offices, toward dictating equip- 
ment. The 
resistance to dictating equipment are 


reasons for secretarial 


discussed and a possible solution to 


the problem of increasing automation 


in the office is given. 
Miscellaneous 


Marguerite (18) narrates her ex 
periences in teaching shorthand to 
high 


first graders, 


school students, college students, and 


graders, eighth 


college faculties and her article leads 
one to wonder if we are not amiss 
when we don’t offer shorthand in the 
elementary grades rather than wait 
ing until minds are less receptive to 
that which is different. Certainly we 
all, I: think, will agree with her state- 
ment that ‘shorthand is a tool which 
can be used by all.” 

Strony (35) explains why two- 
thirds of students fail to take second 
year shorthand, while Stone (34) re- 
shorthand with such 


lates mastery 


qualities as personality, aptitudes, 
intelligence, interests, and capacities 
in order to determine probable suc- 
cess in the course. 

Schwartz (29) explains the differ 
ence between shorthand and _ stenog 
raphy and cautions us against letting 
stenography students use shorthand 
for note-taking in other classes. 

Nelson (22) 


concepts 


identifies a few psy 
chological pertaining to 
learning and some specific implica- 
instruction are 


tions for shorthand 


noted. He discusses (a) selection of 
the most economical learning units, 
(b) sequence and organizations of 
theory presentation, (c) reinforcing 
and refining early shorthand skills 
and (d) sustaining student interest 
and enthusiasm. The implications of 
these concepts for shorthand instruc- 
tion is very well presented. 
Sawatzky (27) believes that small 
high schools should offer a combined 
shorthand-typing course of an ad- 
vanced nature in the senior year of 
highschool for the benefit of those 
students not going on to college. He 
tells of his own experience in offer- 


ing such a course and of the content 
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and presentation used, 

Crowley (6) urges less emphasis 
on mechanical skills and more empha- 
sis on general education in the train 
Skill in 


human relations is an important fac 


ing of secretarial students. 
tor frequently overlooked in class- 
room teaching and special attention, 
in the opinion of Crowley, should be 


eiven to this area of education. 


Summary and Needs 
The 


here represented the efforts of forty 


forty nine articles reported 


two authors, ten of whom also con- 
tributed to the literature of shorthand 
education the previous year. The fact 
that experienced teachers who have 


previously not contributed to the pro 


fessional literature are now sharing 


their ideas with other teachers is 
heartening indeed, as well as is the 
fact that about twenty per cent of the 
authors are previous shorthand writ 
their 


the 


ers who continue to manifest 


interest in, and enthusiasm for, 
field of shorthand. 

Fromm an overall analysis of the 
writing during 1958-1959, it appears 
that there is a trend toward increased 
use of aids, a shortening of the time 
required to teach shorthand, and a 
slight upward swing in standards. 

There is a continued noticeable de 
ficiency of articles dealing specific ally 


ivation, grading, standards, 


homework, aptitude, dropouts, and 
I i 


slow learners. 
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Conducted by Mae Walker, Fort Wayne Commercial College 


Changing price structures have resulted 
in less family spending proportionately for 
groceries, clothing, liquor, tobacco, home 
appliances, furniture, jewelry and watches, 
amusement tickets and railroad fares than 
10 years ago, according to the National 
Consumer Finance Association. Now more 
toward housing 
telephone and 


money 
medical 
telegraph service, private schools and _ col- 


goes costs, autos, 


care, recreation, 
reign travel, and airline fares, 
w 
1958, 


leges, fc 


1949 to 


e imerease in 


been a 
proprietors, and 
managers and officials, and a 23¢ 
proprietors and 
including 
data compiled from the Bureau of Census 
There 38% 


workers, including 


From there has 


52¢ salaried 
© drop in 
self-employed profes 


sionals, farmers, according to 


was also a increase in not 
unemployed 


heads and in the armed forces 


est perio 
rk and not in other ty . 
tors Lester and Alice Croy 
Behavior. She 
help, but lor 


ure between work 


types « 
according 10 Dox 
in Understanding 


Our 


leisure can 


or indifferent 
| 1 
oul ada 
Ned 


Future 
lustry 1 
yees 
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The average weekly salary 


j 


clerical employes is now $70, 
of $6 over that of the 1958 survey, ac 
ing to the National Office Manage 
Associati 
i 
About 17,000 nventions were he 
this count last ar with a combined 
than 9.000.000 


pounds « 
tieth Century 


School 


boards 


budgeting $50 million this year for 


across the nation are 
for driver 
Public school classes in behind 


training will 1,500,000 


education 
the-wheel 
pupils 


enroll 
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actually involves the inter- 


Lip reading 
[ wide 


pretation ot a 
including smiles, frowns, arched eyebrows, 
gestures, and other body movements. Stu 
dents have little luck in reading the lips 
of a masked actor. 


“signals,” 


range of 


w 
Sunflower seed is the most importat 
crop in the USSR, note 
report. 


vw 


bearing 
Twentieth Century 


A new, revolutionary ned dialing sys 


tem that “remembers” numbers for you, 


with “ESS” (electronic switching system), 
Popular Mechanics, 
digit code for the 
When vou are out, 
dialed code will automatically 


according uses 


one- or two numbers 
dialed most frequently 
transter 
calls to a neighl ome; 1f th 
“busy” signal, one can hang up 


system will ring the number ba 


Walter Lowen, in ou and Your Busin 


a general 


) re urity 
Joseph Whitney 
Che United 
producer of eggs, th an 
ing that of al urope, 
Fund 
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Cwentieth Century 


Americans drank an average of 186 s 


drinks each, and two-thirds of them were 
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NEW completely revised 
edition now available! 
Twenty Lessons! 


SYMBOL 
SHORTHAND 


The Linton symbol has a_ two-fold 


meaning— 


TIME IS FLYING 


A penciled letter from you will give 
more detailed information about the 
most modern, true symbol system of 
shorthand being used in the business 
world today. 


@ LINTON is easy to learn. 

@ LINTON requires less time to 
learn. 
LINTON is easy to write, and 
easy to transcribe. 
LINTON requires 
teach. 
LINTON 
costs. 
LINTON points the way! 


less time to 


saves administrative 


For information write to: 


Linton Publishing Co. 
927 Orangethorpe Park 
Anaheim, Calif. 








ARE YOU AN 
UNPUBLISHED AUTHOR? 


If you have a book length manuscript you 
would like to have published, our editorial 
staff will be glad to consider it. Our pro- 
gram has launched many new writers. Sub- 
mit, your work for free editorial evaluation 
and further information. We consider all 
types of material: fiction, poetry, juveniles, 
religious books, scholarly work, Americana, 
educational texts. 


GREENWICH 
BOOK PUBLISHERS 


Atten: Mr. Factor 
489 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 17, N, Y. 


CLINTON 


TEACHERS AGENCY 


40TH YEAR 
C. R. Cozsens, Mor 
MEMBER N. A. T, A. 











COMMERCIAL TEACHERS: 

If you are looking fer a good position in 
the Midwest, West, 
help you. Enroll now. 


or Alaska, we can 


706 South Fourth Street Clinton, lowa 








Conducted by I. David Satlow 


for classroom teachers 


Thomas Jefferson High School, Brooklyn, New York 


THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN 
PERSONALITY TRAITS AND BASIC 
SKILL IN TYPEWRITING . .. 
Ph. D. Study 
University of Pittsburgh 
by WOODIE L. TUCKER 
Richmond Professional Institute 
College of William and Mary 
Richmond, Virginia 
This study had a primary purpose of 
determining the degree of relationship be- 
tween certain personality traits and success 
or failure in learning to typewrite. A sec- 
ondary purpose was that of ascertaining 
the degree of relationship between | Q’s of 
the individuals studied and 
failure in learning to typewrite. 
Five-minute straight-copy timed writings 
were given to 450 first-year typewriting 
On an achievement scale derived 


success Or 


students 
from the results of these tests, the top and 
the bottom 10 per cent of the subjects were 
classified as “successful” and “unsuccessful” 
typists respectively. To these successful 
and unsuccesful typists were administered 
a test which measures “felt needs,” a test 


which measures “response to felt needs,” 
and a test of mental maturity 

The results of this study 
success in learning to typewrite correlates 
and significantly with the qual- 


d good personal rela- 


indicate that 


positively 
ities I Straint an 
tions negatively and significantly with 


aggressiveness. There is also an indication 
it some slight relationship may exist be 
tween ¢ 


failure i 


ther personality traits and success 
but the findings 


relations| 


tyvpewriting, 
‘ate that the lp 1s 
iningful 

, 


findings of this study also indicate 


ositive relationship does exist be- 


tween intelligence and success in typewrit- 
ing. While 


, rer *t - } ] nine 
Mecessary Ta ical ne 


elligence may not be a 
typewrite, 
ability 


the findings ndica at mental 


is closely related to success in learning t 


typewrite intelligence 


may still be the best predictor of success, 


time limit is placed upon 


CONTRIBUTIONS OF BUSINESS LAW TO 
GENERAL EDUCATION AND THE 
DEVELOPMENT OF COURSE MATERIALS 
FOR USE ATA STATE COLLEGE... 
Ed. D. Study 
Stanford University 
by ALVIN P, PIERSON 
Fresno State College 
Fresno, California 

The principal conclusions of the study are 
that general education opportunities are 
i disciplines of legal study 
should be made 
integral part 
It was found 


inherent the 
and that therefore law 
available to students as an 


of the liberal arts curriculum 
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that law schools and law-trained persons 
have for a long time recognized the values 
of legal materials and the need to include 
them in liberal arts curricula, but very 
little has been done to incorporate law 
content in such programs. 

Another significant finding is that the 
study of law cases and other legal mate- 
rials is a mental discipline necessitating a 
careful analysis of controversial problems 
and verbal propositions for the formula- 
tion of sound arguments and decisions. The 
legal experts consulted were of the opinion 
that were overlooking law as a 
rich source of liberal arts material. With 
exceptions, they advocated the 


schc LI Is 


very few 
use of cases and the 
instruction as the backbone of any general 
education law course. 

To serve as a basis for the conclusions, 


Socratic method of 


a review made of general education 
literature and objectives together with an 
analysis of the contemporary educational 
situation with respect 
law materials therein 
law courses, and conferences which might 
be pertinent in determining the benefits to 
be derived from legal study by liberal arts 
students, were investigated. Materials and 
were 142 re- 
plies to 270 questionnaires that were sent 
to Federal judges and teachers of law.* 


was 


to possible use of 


Research studies, 


observations gathered from 


* Some of this material was used in writing a 
law textbook for general education purposes 


INSTRUCTORS OF NON-ACADEMIC 
SUBJECTS IN PUBLICLY SUPPORTED 
JUNIOR COLLEGES: A STUDY OF 
CERTIFICATION AND EMPLOYMENT 
PRACTICES AND PROPOSALS 

FOR CERTIFICATION... 


Ed.D. Dissertation 

Florida State University 

by C. C. MILLER 

Florida State University 

Tallahassee, Florida 

certification 


There is a wide range in the 


requirements of junior college teachers of 
non-academic subjects in the 15 states that 
certify Moreover 
cates that employment practices differ with 


teachers evidence indi 
respect to full-time and part-time instruc 
tional personnel 

An instrument embodying hypothesized 
general principles to be used as guides in 


formulating state certification regulations 
relating to public junior college teachers 
1 


»f non-academic subjects was devised and 


submitted to a jury composed of state cer- 
tification officials, recognized experts on 
junior college education, public junior col- 
lege administrators, and public junior col- 
lege teachers of non-academic subjects 
The jury agreed that formal education 


requirements should encompass general 


preparation and professional preparation 
as well as specialization in the pertinent 
teaching field, 

Some agreement was found regarding the 
proper content of general preparation. The 
jury accepted requirements in communica- 
tion skills and the social sciences; it re- 
jected natural science requirements. Reac- 
tion was mixed about requirements center- 
ing in the humanities and in personal 
development. 

With respect to important 
professional preparation, the jury valued 
courses emphasizing secondary-junior col- 
lege programs, teaching materials and 
methods of instruction, but exhibited mixed 
professional-founda- 


aspects of 


reaction respecting 
tions courses and student teaching. 

The data and conclusions presented as 
a result of this study can be used as guides 
in formulating certification regulations 
relating to public junior college teachers of 
non-academic subjects, and as a result help 
strengthen one facet of the teaching pro- 


fession. 


PRACTICES AND CHARACTERISTICS OF 
THE FEDERALLY SUPPORTED, COOPERA- 
TIVE DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION 
PROGRAM IN PENNSYLVANIA, 
1955-1956... 

Ed. D. Study 

Temple University 

by GALEN VICTOR JONES 

York High School 


York, Pennsylvania 


This survey of the distributive education 
program of Pennsylvania was based on 
1147 responses to a questionnaire that was 
sent to 1408 individuals, representing (1) 
local administrators, (2) cooperating mer 
chants, (3) local coordinators, and (4) 
distributive education students 

All four groups of respondents appeared 
highly satisfied with the distributive educa 
Principles, coordinators, and 
90%, and merchants 


principals 


tion program 
students reported 
72%, satisfaction. 84% of the 


and 65% of the merchants rated the co 


ordinators’ qualifications as either superior 


or excellent 


Coordinators expressed a 
QOC, ] 


minimum = of complishment of 
twelve student selection and guidance ac 


tivities. 80% of the coordinators received 


ol counselors in determining 
, 1 


students’ aptitudes for distributive train 
] 


help from sch 


ny 
sbuti 194 ; oT ly 
Distributive education graduates 


students’ 


were 
influential persons in 
to apply for distributive educa 
Princip ls believed that coordinator 
and student contacts with merchants were 
important factors in improving public re- 

Over 


Pun 


lations with the business community 
all achievement in 
tions was rated low by 


public-relations 
most coordinators 
accomplishment by coordinators 


curriculum organiza 


Lowest 
with relation to the 
tion factor was reported in using follow- 
up studies of graduates as a guide to cur 
riculum revision 

The four groups of respondents agreed 
significantly on two recommendations for 
improving the Pennsylvania program: (1) 
more widespread publicity was needed con- 
cerning the opportunities in distributive 
education and in the selling field, and (2) 
the program would be improved if older 
students (possibly thirteenth or fourteenth 


year) were available to enroll 
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teaching the rules by functional application 
rather than by memorization. For that rea- 
son, only a few rules are presented on each 
slide, and these are followed by ten appli- 
cation questions designed to measure the 
degree of learning on the part of the 
students 

The Bookkeeping Slide Series is de 


scribed as . nine double slides de 


teaching aids signed to help the teacher preview and 


Conducted by Anthony R. Lanza teach most of the fundamentals in a first- 
Business Education Advisor, International Cooperation Administration year bookkeeping course. Each of the 

slides, eighteen projections in all, is a 
separate entity in itself Although the 
slides are numbered, they need not neces- 


OVERHEAD PROJECTOR SLIDES 
sarily be used in their numerical sequence 


Do It Yourself or Ready-Made! The slides have been constructed so that 
they can be used as an effective training 


The overhead projector has not found its tor in business education. In previous aid with any good bookkeeping text 


way into the classrooms of the nation as columns we have reported on the ready- hook It is suggested that the teacher 


quickly as might be expected yet, as a made shorthand and typewriting transpar- use these slides to introduce or preview 
teaching tool, the projector is outstanding encies and the tachistoscopic procedures for a new unit or chapter before asking the 
It projects color in a semi-darkened room using them. Interest in the “flashing” tech students to study the unit or chapter in 
The teacher stands at the front of the nique has been growing ever since World the textbook. It is also suggested that 
room facing the class while using the over War II the slides be used again in completion 
head projector, The teacher may, further Keystone has been offering, in addition of a unit or chapter to summarize and 
demonstrate the filling-in of forms or the i typewriting and shorthand transpar review the fundamentals covered in the 
writing of shorthand and have the writing encies, two new series of prepared slides unit.” 
simultaneously projected for all to see for the overhead projector; one in filing TI 
Such versatility makes the overhead pro and the other in bookkeeping. Professors 

form a solid foundation for fur 


oa ency sets 
jector a valuable classroom aid F. Wayne House and Fred E. Winger have m3 , : 
} ther development of overhead materials 


Why, then, has not the overhead pr prepared a Manual of Instructions for the 
Bookkeeping and Filing Transparency Sets 


ne ready-made transpat 


f atnees ediucati f vu | , 

jector been fully utilized? It may be that for busin wae ad shag seth 
difficulty | preparing transparencies tor In the Manual, the 
} ' as containing, “ ten double slides de 


filing series is described eas for increasir 
projection has been a discouraging facto utilization of the 
For instance, a teacher who wished to signed to make it possible to present 
project a hookkee ping torm needed to pre basic rules o alphabetizing ; 
pare the torm and then have it transferred learning «" l suggested 
| manual follow. tl philosophy 


to a transparency in a process that took 





time, was expensive and required facilities 


and upment that are available or 


professional photographers 
Do-It-) 
/t-) 


Ozali 

business 

with 

pare l ! 

Ozalid Projecto-Printer 30 is a 32-pound 
cessing unit that can make 
irencies up to 9! 121,” 

bound | 

Will 

Project inter 

process tl direct COP 


a rogress ./ 
transp rent m and the Mote Pp g with 


copy that mal a transpare om any 
’ . 
origil t 
Fie tenth Who sais ee Ectebioned } Tachis Oscope 
the intricaci ( photographic proc ’ . ’ . 
( at photographic pr Commercial Colleges and Business De- 
need not ar operation of the 1 , . . ‘2 
4 Operation: ot partments of High Schools and Colleges 
necessary chemicals are teaching more, with less effort with 
oper proport Sit , rr . - - ee 
a? ‘ll a eee Keystone Tachistoscopic Training — 
seale rtridg at fills the macl iuto +1) +4 ; 
eich \ de macnine au which increases skill in recognition, and 
alicall "t an Ps S tomati« . 
a EOS Suna improves accuracy. 


ally at 1] the developing 
Ask for reports on Controlled Tests — 


or for a demonstration in classroom. 
Keystone View Co., Meadville, Pa. : 4 


contact vour local audio-visual dealer or 
drop a note to he ( zalid | IVISION ¢ f men 
eral Aniline a Film ~ ecctcnneol John KEYSTO TACHISTOSCOPIC SERVICES 


son City, New York Keystone View Co., Meadville, Pa.: 
( ) Please send Data on the Better Progress in teaching Business Operations. 
( ) Please Phone and set Time for Demonstration. 


Those \ ho are interested in see 


ing a demonstration of this machine may 


Ready-Made 


Che Keystone View Company of Mead 
ville, Pennsylvania, has been active in 
promoting the use of the overhead projec 


(School) 
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Nationally Known 
Business Schools......... 


When a young person with little or no 
business 


office experience applies for a 
position, what can he or she 
offer as proof of ability to do the 
job? 

“Natural ability” is not enough 
for modern business needs 
only skilled people. Nor are good 
high school grades nor a 


pleasing personality likely to be enough. 


A Narionauy 
Apvertiseo 
InstTITUTION 


3ut when a young person can show a 
diploma from a nationally recognized busi- 
ness school, the employer will ap- 
prove and "welcome the training. 

The schools listed on these 
pages are known and respected 
everywhere among business edu- 
cators and business executives. 

It pays to attend a business 
school with a national reputation. 





IN BOSTON 


Individualized Education for Business 
Dipl in B Ad ation 
and Complete Secretanal courses 
Accounting. Bookkeeping, Shorthand. Typing 
Days — Evenings — Saturdcys. 


ryant & Stratton 


150 Newbury Street Copley Square Boston 


PALMER COLLEGE 


Secretarial « Accounting ¢ Business Admin. 
Fully Accredited — Modern, Air-Conditioned 
Co-Educational 
Dormitories for Men and for Women 
Divisions of Palmer College are Located in 
Columbia and Charleston, S. C. and Augusta, Ga. 
WRITE FOR FREE BULLETIN 
CHARLES E. PALMER, C.P.A., PRESIDENT 
125 BULL STREET CHARLESTON, S. C. 
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AMERICAN INSTITUTE 


lB 


Des Moines, lowa 
Keith Fenton, President 
The School Where Futures Are Formed 


Complete Training in Accounting, 


Secretarial, Office Machines 
Since 1864 


BROWN’S BUSINESS COLLEGE 


611 East Monroe Street. «. Springfield, Illinois 


DRAUGHON'S 
BUSINESS COLLEGES 


“Leaders in Business Education" 
Catalogue on Request 
Lubbock and Amarillo, Texas 
Albuquerque, New Mexico 


E. C. Hatton, President 





ALBANY 
BUSINESS COLLEGE 
Business Administration, Cler- 


ical, Accounting, Secretarial, 
Medical, Civil Service Tutoring 


were » 


128 Washington Avenue, Albany 10, New York 


BRYANT & STRATTON 
BUSINESS INSTITUTE 


One and Two-Year Program of Higher 
Business Education in Accounting, Sales and 
Advertising, Secretarial, and Office Specialization 


Registered by the New York State Board of Regents 
1028 Main Street Buffalo, N. Y. 


DYKE 


"SPENCERIAN COLLEGE | 


Professional Training for Business since 1848 


CLEVELAND 14, OHIO 





ae 

VAv 
AUERSWALD'S 
C30 -sacasanes 


SCHOOL 


meonroasreo 


E. G. AUERSWALD, PRESIDENT 





ANDO SECRETARIAL 


83 





1524 Fifth Ave. Seattle |, Washington 


Established 1879 

Dormitories for Men and Women 
Accounting. Business Administration. Secretarial 
Majors: Medical, Legal. Executive and Advanced 
Co-educational. Fall and Spring Terms. ODay and 
Evening Session. 

Catalogue on request 

160 Beacon St., Boston 16, Mass. 





BARNES 
SCHOOL OF COMMERCE 


Accounting, Business Administration, Secretarial 
and Office Machine Courses 
Day and Evening Sessions 
1410 Glenarm PI. Denver 2, Colo. 


H. T. Barnes, President 
Founded 1904 


PROFESSIONAL SECRETARIAL TRAINING 
© MEDICAL & ENGINEERING e 
2-Yr. Courses. Full Secretarial Skills. Profes- 
sional emphasis on terminology, lab, in-train- 
ing programs. Professional positions open. 


Nationwide Employment Service 
BUSINESS TRAINING COLLEGE 


Wood St., & Blvd. of the Allies, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Dorothy Finkethor, Ph.D., Administrator 


HAMMEL-ACTUAL COLLEGE 


was 
Hammel Business University, Est. 188! 
and Actual Business College, Est. 1892 
Merged in 1954 
an O W Represents 139 Combined 
ars of Successful Business Training 
Akron 8, Ohio 
C. A. Neale, President 
Write for Bulletin 


HEALD COLLEGE 


Established 1863 
BUSINESS ADMIN. e PROF. ACCOUNTING e« 
SECRETARIAL ¢ STENOGRAPHIC ¢ CLERICAL 
Heald College Ranks FIRST West of the 
Wississippi in “Who's Who in America”, 


Van Ness at Post, San Francisco 9, Calif. 
ORdway 3-5500 





Phone: 





INVEST IN YOUR FUTURE 


Behnhieddiallkter 


BUSINESS COLLEGE 


ST. 
Stondord and Specialized Courses 
KENNETH SHUMAKER, President 
1122 s. W. Stark St., Portland 5, Oregon 


BUSINESS 
COLLEGE 


CECIL’S 


AUTOMATION INSTITUTE ASSOCIATE 
UNIQUE APARTMENT DORMITORIES 


Sportanburg, S. C. 


BUSINESS COLLEGE 
Oldest and Largest Business College in Hawaii 


Complete Day and Night School Curriculums 
Accredited by the Accrediting Commission for 
Business Schools 


1178 Fort Street, Honolulu 13, Hawaii 





BILLINGS BUSINESS COLLEGE 


BILLINGS, MONTANA 


The Newest Old School in the Northwest 


Completely new premises—light, heating, 
ventilation, classrooms, desks, chairs, 
typewriters (electric), et al. 


CENTRAL CALIFORNIA 
COMMERCIAL COLLEGE 


Serving the Valley Since 1891 


Chartered by the State to 
Confer Degrees in Commerce 
1921 TUOLUMNE ST., FRESNO, CALIFORNIA 
Cc. S. BOWLBY, PRESIDENT 


wea 2 Y, 
ollege 


B. S. in Accounting; B. S. in Business Administra- 
tion; B. S. in Secretarial Science; B. S. in Business 
Education (for teachers). Also one- and two-year 
Terminal courses. 
C. H. Husson, President 


Catalogue on Request Maine 


Bangor 





BOLEN-DRAUGHON COLLEGE 


SAVANNAH, GEORGIA 
The originator of integrated 
subject-matter teaching 
Secretarial and Business Administration Courses 
6lst Year 
Dr. H. J, Bolen, President 








Detroit Business Institute 


220 Bagley Avenue, Detroit 26, Michigan 
“A DAVENPORT SCHOOL” 

Other Davenport Schools in Grand 
Rapids, Bay City, Kalamazoo, Lansing, 
Saginaw 
Bulletin on request 





Interstate 


BUSINESS COLLECE 


Fargo, North Dakota 
North Dakota's Largest and Friendliest 
Business College 
Write for Catalog 

















JACKSON BUSINESS 
UNIVERSITY 


234 S. Mechanic Street Jackson, Michigan 


Acc ti B Administration, 


and Secretarial Courses 





A. C. Hermann, President 


MASSEY 
BUSINESS COLLEGE 


Established 1887 


Accounting, Business Administration, 
Secretarial and Office Machine Courses 


Bulletin on Request 


1217 Capitol Ave. Houston, Texas 


PHILLIPS BUSINESS COLLEGE 


1000 Church St., Lynchburg, Va. 


Complete Business Education. Coed. 


Member NACBS, Accredited by ¢ 
Accrediting Commission for Business Schools 


Harry G. Green, President 





BUSINESS 
COLLEGE 


CLL A 


ACCREDITED BY THE ACCREDITING COMMISSION 
FOR BUSINESS SCHOOLS 
AS A JUNIOR COLLEGE OF BUSINESS 


KNAPP BUSINESS COLLEGE 


Business Education for 
Top Jobs 
Accredited by the 
Accrediting Commission for Business Schools 
Tenth and Pacific Avenue 
TACOMA, WASHINGTON 





A Select School offering 
Quality Business Training 


THE MINNEAPOLIS 
BUSINESS COLLEGE 


E. R. MAETZOLD, Director 
Nicollet Avenue at 10th Street 


Catalogue on request 


PLATT COLLEGE 
OF COMMERCE 


Since 1804 
Felix at Eighth 
ST. JOSEPH 7, MO. 
A Modern Air-Conditioned School 
PERSONALIZED TRAINING IN 


Accounting, Secretarial, Business Machines 
Medical Secretarial and Reporting Courses 





MINNESOTA 
SCHOOL OF BUSINESS 


and 
LABORATORY TECHNIQUE 
Accounting, Business Administration, Sales 
Secretarial, Court Reporting and 
Medical Technician Training 


©. M. Correll, President 
24 S. Seventh St., Minneapolis, Minnesota 


R A M IR Ed 
COMMERCIAL HIGH SCHOOL 


Commercial, High School, 
1.B.M, and Stenotype Courses 


1702 Ponce de Leon Ave., San Juan, 
Esteban Ramirez, Principal 
35th year 


P. R. 





KNOXVILLE BUSINESS COLLEGE 


East Tennessee's Leading School of 
Business Since 1882 


ACCREDITED BY ACCREDITING COMMISSION FOR 
PRIVATE BUSINESS SCHOOLS, WASHINGTON, D.C. 


Air Conditioned 
Speedwriting or Gregg Shorthand 
209 W. Church Knoxville, Tennessee 


LDS BUSINESS COLLEGE 


since 1886 





Accredited by Accrediting Commission for 
Business Schools. Accounting, Secretarial, 
and Machine Accounting Courses. 


70 North Main Street Salt Lake City, Utah 


Forty Years’ Experience 
Training Secretaries 
Accredited by the Accreditin 


Commission for Business Schools 
2400 16th St., NW, Washiagton, D. Cc. 


NASHVILLE BUSINESS COLLEGE 


226 7th Avenue Nashville 3, Tennessee 


ROCHESTER BUSINESS INSTITUTE 


Established 1863 

One and two-year courses in Medical Secretarial, 
Accountancy, Business Administration, Sales, Secre- 
tarial, Modern Office Practice, IBM Machine Account- 
ing and Data Processing, Legal Secretarial and 
Engineering Secretarial. 

Registered by the Board of Regents of the 

University of the State of New York 

172 Clinton Avenue South, Rochester 4, New York 





NATIONAL 
BUSINESS COLLEGE 


Roanoke, Virginia 


Accredited by the Accrediting Commission 
for Business Schools 
As a Junior College of Business 


ROCKFORD 
SCHOOL OF BUSINESS 


Accounting and Finance Business Management, 
Administrative Assistant, Sales Management, Automa- 
tion Accounting, Medical Secretarial, Legal Secretarial 
and Executive Secretarial. 

Also intensive Courses in Junior Accounting, Stenog- 
raphy, Speedwriitng Shorthand. IBM Key-Punch, 
Comptometer and clerical subjects. 

Approved as a Degree-Conferring Institution 
319 W. Jefferson Street Rockford, Illinois 

Ask for Bulletin A 
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COMMERCE 


A Professional School of Accountancy 
Secretarial Science and Business Administration 
Established 1884 
W. A. Robbins, Pres. 

209 N. 14th Street Lincoln, Nebraska 


Nettleton 


COMMERCIAL COLLEGE 
Sioux Falls, South Dakota 
South Dakota’s Leading School of Business 
C. D. Rohiffs. President 





LIPPERT BUSINESS COLLEGE 


Plainview, Texas 


Veigel Building 
Phone OA 4-5304 
Court Reporting, Stenograph Machine, 
Medical Secretarial, Lega! Secretarial, 
Accounting, Bookkeeping, General Office 
Machines, and Commercial Subjects. 


Roy J. Lippert, President 


817", Broadway 
Box 665 


NORTON 
BUSINESS COLLEGE 
"Finest in the Ark-La-Tex" 


Catalog on Request 


New College Building 
Completely Air Conditioned 
720 Travis Street Shreveport, Louisiana 





MADISON BUSINESS COLLEGE 


ACCOUNTING AND SECRETARIAL COURSES 
One of Wisconsin's Leadin cutee and 
Secretarial Schools Since 1856 
Serving Madison for Over 100 Years 
More than 23,000 Graduates in the 
Field of Business and Industry 


215 West Washington Ave., Madison 3, Wisc. 


ae — ee Oo — 


SCHOOL OF BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 
Modern Training for Modern Business 


Accounting Secretarial 
Business Administration Receptionist 
IBM Office Automation Keypunch 


1420 Pine St., Philadeiphia 2, Pa. 


RUTHERFORD-METROPOLITAN 


SCHOOL OF BUSINESS 
Established 1887 
All Regular Business Courses and 
1.B.M. Data Processing Machines 
Branch Schools in Fort Worth, Midland, 
Odessa, and Tyler, Texas 
2020 Main Street Dallas, Texas 


STRAYER = *’Gr Finance 


Associate in Arts degree courses: A.A. in Finan- 
cia! Administration or Accounting Major, C.P.A. 
Objective. Professional training combined with 
academic background. Strayer Col. of Sec’! Train- 
ing offers approved diploma courses—Executive, 
Legal, Private, and Medical. Request Jr. Col. or 
Sec. catalog. 
601 - 13th Street, Washington 5, D. C. 


TULSA BUSINESS COLLEGE 


in Oll Capital of the World 


New College Building 
Completely Air Conditioned 


318 S. Denver, Tulsa, Okichome 
E. A. Guise, Presideat 


Write for detalls 





JUNIOR COLLEGE 








MANKATO 
COMMERCIAL COLLEGE 
Established 1891 
Accounting, Business Administration 
Salesmanship, Secretarial, Business Machines 
A. R. McMullen, President 
Mankato, Minnesota 
Send for free Catalogue 





PERRY BUSINESS SCHOOL 


1400 Third Avenue 


Columbus, Georgia 


Marguerite Brumiey, Director 





BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION AND EXECUTIVE 
SECRETARIAL COURSES 
Registered by the State Board of Kegents 
62nd Year 
UTICA SCHOOL OF 
COMMERCE 


BANK PLACE UTICA, WN. Y. 
William S, Risinger, President 











News About People, Schools, Organizations and Events 


DPE Research Award 

The Delta Pi Epsilon Research Award 
will again be made in 1960. This award has 
been made during the past several years to 
the research study judged most outstand- 
ing of those completed during the previous 
year. Both master’s and doctoral theses are 
eligible for consideration. 

The research studies to be judged for the 
1960 award shall be limited to those com- 
pleted in 1959. Presentation of the award 
will be made at the National Business 
Teachers Association Convention to be held 
in Chicago in December, 1960. Persons who 
completed research studies during 1959 are 
urged to submit them to Dr. Robert P. 
Bell, Department of Business Education, 
Ball State Teachers College, Muncie, In- 
diana, on or before February 28, 1960 


National Teacher Examinations 

The National Teacher 
prepared and administered 
Educational Testing Service, will be given 
at 160 testing centers throughout the Uni- 
ted States on Saturday, February 13, 1960 

At the one-day testing session a candi- 
date may take the Common Examinations, 
which include tests in Professional Infor- 
mation, General Culture, English Expres 
sion, and Non Verbal Reasoning; and one 
or two of twelve Optional Examinations 
designed to demonstrate mastery of subject 
matter to be taught. The which 
a candidate is attending, or the school sys- 
tem in which he is seeking employment, 
will advise him whether he should take the 
National Teacher Examinations and which 
of the Optional Examinations to select 

A Bulletin of Information (in which an 
application is inserted) describing registra 
tion procedures may be obtained from col 
lege officials, school superintendents, or di- 
rectly from the National Teacher Exami- 
nations, Educational Testing Service, 20 
Nassau Street, Princeton, New 
( ompleted applications, accompanied by 
proper examination fees, will be accepted 
by the ETS office November and 
December, and early in January so long as 
they are received before January 15, 1960 


Examinations, 
annually by 


college 


Jersey 


during 


Consumer Reports Granted 
Request For Injunction 
ludge Thomas F 


Reports 


Court 


granted 


U. S. District 
Murphy has 


Consumer 


tion against the use of its name in adver- 
tising by the Lectra Sales Corporation of 
New Yi 

Co-detendants 
Fred P 
Fuel Igniter Co. 


rk City 

named in the action are 
Dollenberg, an Lectra 
and the publishers of 


officer of 
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Esquire, Financial World, For Men Only 
and the Veterans of Foreign Wars maga 
zines, all of whom carried the advertise- 
ment in question. , 

The ad, which appeared in summer is 
sues of these magazines, included a_per- 
formance rating chart for sparkplugs and 
the Lectra Fuel Igniter, a sparkplug sub 
stitute, and stated the chart had been pre- 
pared from “research by one of the nation’s 
Consumer Surveys,” and was 
“Compiled from Consumer Reports and 
Field Tests.” Consumer Reports magazine 
had never tested the product nor reported 


leading 


on it 

In granting the motion, 
liminary to a suit for a permanent injunc- 
tion and $100,000 damages, Judge Murphy 
non-profit testing magazine's 
“cood name and will is its 
valuable asset,” and that advertising tend 
ing to give the impression that Consumer 
Reports had tested on endorsed a product 
when it had might do “irreparable 
harm” to the magazine 

Dexter Masters, Director of 
Union, Mount Vernon, N. Y., publisher of 
Consumer Reports, said that 
particular significance in Judge Murphy’s 
decision was that even if the infringement 
intent, the possible injury 
from the advertisement 


which is pre 


said the 


good most 


not, 
Consumers 


an aspect of 


were without 
likely to result 
would be unchanged 

The action is the 
cessfully by Consumer Reports this year in 


second fought suc 


defense of its policy ot prohibiting the use 
of its ratings or reports for any commercial 
purpose. The itself accepts no 


advertising 


magazine 


Gift From Ford Foundation To UCLA 


\ Western Management 
tute will be established at UCLA, within 
the Graduate School of Business Ad- 
ministration, with a $1,300,000 grant by 
the Ford Foundation to the University of 
California, it was recently announced 

The Institute will cooperate with the 
Western Data Processing Center, estab- 
lished in 1957 by UCLA and International 
Business Machines Corporation. It is 
planned that the Institute will be housed in 
$4,500,000 Graduate School of 
Business Administration Building 
under construction. Dean Neil H. Jacoby 
of the Graduate School cf Business Ad- 
ministration will serve as Acting Director 
of the new Institute until a permanent Di- 


Science Insti- 


the new 
now 


rector has been appointed. 

Dean Jacoby said that the $1,300,000 
grant to UCLA from the Ford Foundation 
will accomplish five purposes 

1. Support research in the field of man- 
agement faculty members or 
graduate students at UCLA and participat- 


science by 


ing institutions 
2. Provide for seminars and 
discussions, and for publication of the pro- 


scholarly 


ceedings of such meetings. 
3. Finance short courses of instruction at 
UCLA 


increase understanding of 


at participating institutions t 
electronic com 


and 


puting machines 

4. Provide consultation to 
stitutions, and enable them to use the fa 
cilities of the Western Data Processing 
Center more widely 


member in- 


5. Bring distinguished visiting professors 
to UCLA and participating institutions for 
one or two year periods to teach, lecture, 


and carry on research. 





APPOINTMENTS, CHANGES, PROMOTIONS AND RETIREMENTS 





Mrs. Doradea Banuet, a former teach- 
er in Redwood City, California, is now 
teaching at Lincoln High School in San 


Francisco. 


Stephen J. Barres has resigned his 
position as associate professor at the 
Nevada, Reno, to accept 
Division 


Eco- 


University of 
the chairmanship of the new 
of Business Administration 
nomics and professor of management at 
the College for Men, University of San 
Diego, San Diego, California. 


and 


Douglas Blim has left Stage High 
School in Stockton, California and is 
now teaching at Stockton Junior Col- 
lege. Mrs. Blim has replaced him at 
Stagg High School 


Eleanor Brown, formerly head of the 
business education department at Sacra 
mento (California) High School is now 
teaching at San Jose State College, San 
Jose, California. 


John Torchia 


positions at 


Robert Garrett and 
have left their teaching 


Stockton Junior High School, Stockton, 
have both joined the 
Stagg High School, 


and 
staff at 


California 
teaching 
Stockton. 


Edward H. Goldstein has been made 
special assistant in general administra 
tion to the Superintendent of Schools, 
Baltimore, Maryland, where he has 
served as business teacher, business de 
partment head, and junior high school 
principal. 


William D. Keller has been appointed 
head of the Business Department at the 
College of Emporia in Emporia, Kan 
sas. For the past four years, Mr. Keller 
has been a business and economics in 
structor at Fort Hays State College, 
Hays, Kansas. 


Herbert F. Klingman has been ap 
pointed professor of economics and di 
rector of the University of Wisconsin 

Milwaukee, Commerce Division. Dr. 
Klingman, who holds three Wisconsin 


degrees and the Harvard M.B.A., has 
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been director of research for the Con- 
trollership Foundation, Incorporated, 
and has been on the faculty at the 
Universities of Notre Dame and Arkan- 


Sas. 


Mrs. Alane Larson, a former teacher 
at Polytechnic High School in San 
Francisco, is now on the faculty at 
3urlingame (California) High School. 


Lillian Loeff, formerly on the faculty 
of Polytechnic High School in San 
Francisco, California has been trans- 
ferred to the business department at 
Lincoln High School in San Francisco. 


Colonel Ralph A. Lucas, a member 
of the staff at Castle Heights Military 
Academy, Lebanon, Tennessee, has 
been named vice president of the school, 
where he has been a teacher of business 
subjects 


Ernest A. May, head of the commerce 
department of Riverside High School, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin for many years, 
has retired. 


E. C. McGill is on leave of absence 
from Kansas State Teachers College, 
Emporia, and is now at Utah State 
University, Logan, Utah, where he is in 
charge of the and 
business education program. 


secretarial science 


Earl G. Nicks has been made chair- 
man of the Department of Business 
Administration at Monmouth College, 
West Long Branch, New Jersey. Dr 
Nicks has served as dean of Packard 
School, New York City, and assistant 
professor of business at Mary Wash- 
ington Fredericksburg, Vir- 
ginia. For six years he was chairman of 
the Departments of Education 
Science at the Uni- 
and from 1955 to 
of the 
Division of Underwood 


College, 


Susiness 
Secretarial 
Denver, 
was 


and 
versity of 
1959 he 
Education 


manager Business 


Corporation 


Edward Noonan, a former teacher in 
Sonoma (California) High School, is 
now teaching business subjects in Mont 
High School in Santa 
California. 


vomery Rosa, 


Kathleen B. Parker, a former teacher 
in the secondary schools in Iowa and 


Michigan, is now on the faculty of Ball 
State College, Muncie, In- 


diana. 


Teachers 


Arvella Payne, formerly professor of 
economics at Jacksonville State College, 
Jacksonville, Alabama, has been ap- 
pointed chairman of the Economics De- 
partment at Henderson State Teachers 
College, Arkadelphia, Arkansas, suc- 
ceeding Wladimar Naleszkiewicz who 
has accepted a position at St. Benedict’s 
College, Atchison, Kansas 

Paul P. Plevyak, a business teacher 
in Baltimore County, Maryland, since 
1953, has been appointed a supervisor 
of business education in that county. 


Mrs. Kay Ravenel has joined the 
faculty at Westmoor High School, Daly 
City, California. She formerly taught in 
Tucson, Arizona 

Marie Schmidt, a former teacher in 
Lincoln High School, San 
California, has been made head of the 
business department at Polytechnic 
High School in that city 


Francisco, 


Paul F. Smith has been appointed 
Family Finance Professor in Consumer 
Credit at the Wharton School of 
Finance and Commerce, Philadelphia 
Dr. Smith has been a member of the 
research staff of the Federal Reserve 
System for the past twelve vears. The 
chair is endowed by the Family Finance 
Corporation and was held until last year 
by the late Dr. Frank Parker 


Arthur Walker has resigned his teach 
ing position in Placerville, California to 
join the faculty of Montgomery High 


School in Santa Rosa, California 


Business at Western 
Kalamazoo, has 
made the following additions to its 
staff Accounting Department, James 
Carter, assistant professor of account- 
ing; Management Department, Fred 
Hartenstein, associate professor of 
management and personnel; General 
Business Department, K. Chris Kogiku, 
assistant professor of statistics; and 
General Business Department, William 
Morrison, assistant busi 
ness law 


The 


Michigan 


School of 


University, 


professor of 





COLLEGE 


DEANS 





Hilary R. Beth, acting dean of busi 
ness administration at the University 
of Dayton, Dayton, Ohio, since 1957, 
has been made associate dean. William 
J. Hoben, Jr., assistant professor of ac- 
counting, has been named assistant dean 
of business administration in charge of 
the evening operation. He has been at 
the University of Dayton since 1957. 


Robert P. Collier has been made act- 
ing dean of the College of Business 
and Social Sciences at Utah State Uni- 
versity, Logan, Utah, replacing the 
former dean, Milton R. Merrill, now 
vice-president of Utah State University. 


DECEMBER, 1959 


Dr. Collier went to Utah State Univer- 
sity last summer as professor of busi- 
ness administration and head of the 
Department of Business Administration 
and Secretarial Science. 

Lloyd L. Garrison, associate pro- 
fessor of business education, has been 
made assistant dean of the College of 
Business at Oklahoma State University, 
Stillwater. He went to Oklahoma State 
University in 1951 from tlie University 
of Missouri, Columbia. 


James R. McCoy, former chairman of 
the Accounting Department in the Col- 


Administration 
been 


Commerce and 
State University, has 
the College. 


lege of 
at Ohio 
made dean ot 


Charles N. Millican has been ap- 
pointed dean of the College of Business 
Administration for the new University 
of South Florida, Tampa. For the last 
three years he has been dean of the 
School of Business Administration, 
Hardin-Simmons University, Aberdene, 
Texas 

Paul L. Noble, formerly assistant 
treasurer at Ohio State University, 
Columbus, Ohio, has been made dean of 
the College of Commerce at Ohio Uni- 
versity, Athens. He succeeds Karl H. 
Krauskopf, who had been acting dean 
of the College since 1957. 


William J. Parish has been made dean 
of the College of Business Administra- 
tion at the New Mexico, 
Albuquerque, succeeding Vernon G. 
Sorrell, who requested retirement as 
dean after nearly thirty years with the 
University. Dr. Sorrell remains with the 
University, will spend full 
time teaching 


University of 


where he 


W. David Robbins is now dean of the 
School of Administration, 
University of Richmond, 
Virginia, position 
on the faculty of Harvard's 
School of Administration. He 
succeeds F. Byers Miller who joined the 
staff of the National Association of 
Bank Auditors and Comptrollers as ex- 


ecutive director 


Business 
Richmond, 
having resigned his 
Graduate 
Susiness 


changes at the 
Administration, 
have been an- 
Royer has 
associate dean of the 
Administration at 
the University. Joseph H. Young has 
relinquished his duties as chairman of 
the Department of Education 
and is now assistant dean of the School 
of Business Administration. Howard A. 
Zacur, professor of accounting, has been 
appointed assistant dean of the School 
of Business Administration, in 
of graduate studies. 


Three administrative 
School of 3usiness 
University of Miami 
nounced. J. Everett 
promoted to 
School of 


been 


Business 


Business 


charge 


John Benton Rushmer, formerly with 
Petroleum C 
Limited, has made dean of the 
School of Business Administration at 
the University of Kansas, Kansas City, 
succeeding Ted R. Brannen, who has 
been promoted to post of 
cellor of academic and business affairs. 


International ompany 


been 


vice-chan 


Joseph H. Taggart has been made 
dean of New York University’s Gradu 
ate School of Business Administration, 
succeeding G. Rowland Collins, 
retired after 39 years of service to the 
University. Dr. Taggart was formerly 
associate dean of the School. 


who 


‘ 
Guy W. Trump has been made dean 


School of Business Administra- 

Emory University, Atlanta, 
Georgia. He was formerly dean of the 
United States Merchant Marine Acad- 
emy, Kings Point, New York. 


of the 
tion at 











ORGANIZATIONS 





Erwin M. Keithley, University of 
California, Los Angeles, will be chair- 
man of the 1959 convention of the 
American Business Writing Association, 
to be held in Los Angeles, California, 
at the Beverly-Hilton Hotel, December 
Assisting him will be William 
C. Himstreet, University of Southern 
California, Los California; 
Richard Perry, University of California 
at Los Angeles; and Mary Alice Wit 
tenberg, Business Education Supervisor 
Angeles Public School 


28 and 29 


Angeles, 


the Los 


SVS- 
Purdue University, 
will address the 
meeting on December 28. He 
president of ABWA for 
1960 president will be Doris 
Ohio University 


nn Griffin, 
Lafavett Indiana, 
luncheon 
is national 
1959 Che 
Sponseller, 
the Na 


\ssociation 


convention ot 
Merchants 


a special session 


the annual 
Retail 

will be 

by NRMA and the American Collegiate 
Retailing Association on Monday morn 
ing, January 11 at the Statler-Hilton 
Hotel, New York City. The roups 
ll attempt to find answers to various 


sponsored 


two @ 


s, including ““How can stores at 


develop, and hold a large number 


gee men and women who hold 
rT becoming the executives ot 

ww?” At this session, Reavis Cox, 

ood Fair Stores Professor of Market 
ing, U rf Pennsylvania, and 
President of the American Marketing 
\ssociation, will discuss the “Chang 
of Retail Distribution: Its Im 
Education”; Theodore 
President ot the Alli 
‘The Relationshy 


Executive 


niversityv ot 
ing 
( haractetr 
plications for 

Schlesinger, 
Stores Corporation, 
[raining 
Educational 
Programs” Professor Samuel \ 
Smith, Washington University, St 
“An Approisal of College Retail 
ing Curricula by Alumni”. This 
should prove of widespread interest to 
directors and 


educators 


Between Stores’ 
and oy 
and 


Programs olleges’ 


Louis, 
session 
store 


heads, personnel 


ither executives, as well as to 


Che annual convention of the South- 
west Unit of the Catholic Business Edu- 
cation Association will be held at 
Riordan High School, Francisco, 
December 17 and 18. The 
speaker will be Sister M 
Therese, O.S.F., of Madonna High 
School. Her topic is: “Christian Prin- 
for Beginning Employees”. 
Brother William Louis, S.S.C., of St 
Mary’s College, Moraga, 
Chairman, will preside at the conven- 


San 
California 
principal 


ciples 


Regional 


tion 


meeting of 


November 4 


At the biennial council 
Delta Pi Epsilon held 
through 7, at Gatlinburg, Tennessee, the 
following were elected for the 
next biennium: President, Frank Hern- 
don, Mississippi State College, Colum- 
bus, Mississippi; vice president, Robert 
Lowry, Oklahoma State University, 
Stillwater, Oklahoma; Mrs. 


officers 


secretary, 
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Mary Bates, 126 Dearborn Place, Syra- 
cuse, New York; treasurer, John Bin- 
nion, University of Denver, Denver, 
Colorado; historian, Dr. Irene Place, 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, 
Michigan. 

In addition to the 
delegates were present representing all 
thirty-two chapters of Delta Pi Epsilon 
\lso attending were Peter Haines and 
Mary Ellen Oliverio, who presented re 
ports on the publications program of 
Delta Pi Epsilon 


board members, 


Robert W. Sneden, president of Daven 
port Institute, Grand Rapids, Michigan 
was elected president of the National Asso- 
ciation and Council of Business Schools 
at the recent convention of that group held 
at the LaSalle Hotel, Chicago, Illinois, 
November 4-7 He Charles I 
Palmer, College, 
( harleston, officers 
Tack H 
Jacksonville, 
automatically accede 
November ; 


Barne Ss, Barnes School of ( ommerce, 


succec ds 
Palmer 
Other 


president of 
South 
President ele a 


Carolina 
elected were : 
Jones, Tones Business College, 
Florida, 
the presidency 
ee 
Denver, Colorado; and 
H Heller, Rockford School of 
Rockford, Illinois 

The newly elected Board 
numbered districts, 
Ward Elliott, Elhott 
Business, Wheeling, West Vir 
Richard Ross, Carolina School 


Mount, North Car 


who will t 


next treasurer, 
secretary, I Jarlene 


Business, 


membe rs, rep 
resenting the various 
ire as follows: 
School of 
ginia; W 
, { mt 


nerce, Rocky 


Jones, Jones Business Col- 
Florida; Darlene H 
School of Business, 


Norton, Norton 


lina; Jack H 
lege, Jacksonville, 
Heller, Rockford 
Rockford, Illinois ; S W. 
Business College, Shreveport, Louisiana ; 
Kenneth Bennion, L. D. S. Business Col 
Salt Lake City, Utah; Claude E 
Zweegman School for Medical 
Secretaries, San Francisco, California; 
and Howard C. Porter, Billings Business 
College, Billings, Montana. 

The four-day conclave was climaxed by 
November 6, at 
Yarborough, of 
Other 
figures who appeared 


lege, 


Yates, 


annual banquet on 
Senator Ralph W 
the 
prominent national 
on the program were The Honorable Alice 
iN Leopold, Assistant to. the 
Labor Director f the 
Bureau; J. F. Rosprim, 
sonnel and development, Hotpoint Division 
of General Electric; Millard Collins, di 
rector of educational services for IBM and 
he National Office Management Associa 
tion; and “Miss Secretary of 1959”, Bar 


bara Wills of North Carolina 


the 
which 
Texas was 


key note speake Fr 


Secretary of 
Women’s 


manager Of per 


and 


Lumberton, 


goes to press 


As tl 


are being 


] final plans 
made for the program of the 
annual convention of the National Busi- 
ness Teachers Association, to be held 
at the Sheraton-Cleveland Hotel, Cleve 
land, Ohio, December and 30 
The program outlined in the No 
vember issue of this 
The first 
was held in Cleveland in 
G. Reigner, H. M. Rowe Company, 
Silas S. Packard, 
NBTA at the annui 
Wednesday 


Is Issue 


IR Te) 
was 
magazine 
this 
1895. Cl 


convention ot 
li 
pay tribute to 

first president of 


banquet, on evening 





DOCTORATES 





University of 
degree from 


Glenna A. Dodson, 
Florida, Gainesville, Ed. D 
the University of Florida 


Richard R. McCready, Northern State 
Aberdeen, South Da 
olorado State 


Teachers College, 
kota, Ed. D 
College, Greeley, Colorado 


degree from ( 


Martin Stegenga, Mississippi South- 
College, Hattiesburg, Doctor of 

Administration from 
University 


erm 
Business degree 


Indiana 


Kathleen Barnard, San Antonio Col 
lege, San Antonio, Texas, Doctor of 
Philosophy degree from University of 
Texas, Austin. 

Mrs. Cecille E. Crump, Tennessee 
Acricultural and Industrial University, 
Nashville, Doctor of Education degree 
from Indiana University, Bloomington 


Harriet A. Danielson, Kent State 
University, Kent, Ohio, Doctor of Edu- 
cation degree from Indiana University, 
Bloomington. 


Sheridan Rex Gorton, Midway Adult 
High School, San Diego, California, 
Ed.D. degree from the University of 
California, Los Angeles. 


Richard D. Kidd, Central 
lege, Wilberforce, Ohio, Doctor of 


from 


State Col 
Edu 
Indiana University, 


cation degre 


Bloomington 


K. Lewis, University of 
Kansas, Ph.D. degree 


University of Texas 


George 
Wichita, Wichita, 


from. the 


John H. Linn, San Francisco State 
College, Ed. D des 


sity of Southern California 


ree from the Univer 


Paul Loomba, University of Wichita, 
Wichita, Kansas, Ph.D. degree from the 
University of Wisconsin 

Phelma Newton Moore, Pan Ameri 
can College, Edinburg, Doctor 
of Education degree from University of 
Houston, Houston, Texas 


Texas, 


Loren E. Waltz, Indiana University, 
Bloomington, Doctor of Business Ad 
ministration from Uni 
versity 


degree Indiana 


Raymond R. White, University of 
Oklahoma, Doctor of Education degree 
from University of California, Los An- 


geles 
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The Underwood Corporation provides an 
Award of Merit for your outstanding 
business education student each and 
a Best Typist Award for your best typist. 
For full details, as your local Underwood 
representative or write to: Business Edu- 
Division, Underwood Corporation, 


Park Avenue, New York 16, New 


year 


cation 
One 
York 
al 
You can get DDC Keys, a 96-page dicta 
tion book containing 35,485 words of sim- 
ple dictation material for speed develop- 
ment, counted in groups of 20 standard 
words, from Dictation Disc Company, 170 
Broadway, New York 38, New York. 
v 
What the Businessman Should Know 
About the Taft-Hartley Act, a monograph 
representing, with a few 
lecture that Thomas J. McDermott gave in 
the fall of 1958 and a second time in the 
spring of 1959, may be purchased for $1 
from Public Affairs Press, 419 New Jersey 
Avenue, S.E., Washington 3, D. ¢ 
al 
Ditto, Incorporated, 6800 McCormick 
Road, Chicago 45, Illinois, will provide you 
with a Ditto Master that will give you four 
different letterheads, with a possible maxi- 
mum of 600 copies of each letterhead on 
your paper and a Ditto Master that will 
produce businesslike billheads for class use 
a possible maximum of 1,200 billheads on 
your paper 


revisions, the 


w 

“Mathematics Chart” and a large chart, 
“The Touch Method Makes Work Easier,” 
may be obtained by writing to George W 
Haag, Education Department, Facit, Inc., 
404 Park Avenue South, New York 16, 
New York 

v 

How to Get Your First Job, a guide for 
girls and women who are beginners in the 
world of business, may be bought from 
Atlantic Book Co., 310 Atlantic Bldg., 
Washington 4, D. C. for $1. 

w 

NABTE, the teacher education division 
of UBEA, has released a 176-page book 
entitled How To Teach Business Subjects 

Especially Designed for Student Teach- 
ers. It contains portions of four NABTE 
Bulletins designed especially for student 
teachers. Part 1V will be a re-issue of the 
popular How To Teach Business Subjects. 
Other Bulletins included, in part, are 
Manual for Student Teachers in Business 
Education, Supervising Student Teachers 
im Business Education, and Evaluation and 
Measurement of Student Teaching. Copies 
are available at $2.50. 

Creativity in Business Teacher Educa- 
tion—A Prospectus is the title of NABTE 
Bulletin 70. It contains the 1959. Distin- 
guished Lecture in Business Teacher Edu- 
cation given by Robert Slaughter, McGraw- 
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Hill Book Company, Inc., New York City, 
at the annual NABTE Convention. Other 
addresses and the summaries of discussion 
are included. 
w 

You can get a new Underwood 
Chart, illustrated by speed typist George 
L. Hossfield, from the Business Education 
Division, Underwood Corporation, One 
Park Avenue, New York 16, New York 

wv 

“Questions and Answers about Advertis 
ing” and “Job in Advertising,” are avail 
able from Advertising Federation of 
America, 250 West 57th Street, New York 
19, New York 


groups 


Posture 


al 
Posters titled “Hand Positions for Short 
hand Writing,” (By Louis A. Leslie) and 
“Shorthand Writing (Martin J. 
Dupraw) may be obtained from the W. A 
Sheaffer Pen Company, Fort Madison, 


Posture,” 


vw 


Donald Brice, is available from Dicta- 
phone Corp., 420 Lexington Ave., New 
York 17, N. Y. for 50 cents a copy 

wv 
The 1960 edition of the U 
Taxes free kit for high 
is designed to give 
knowledge of Federal 
likely to 


S. Teaching 
schools and 
colleges is students a 
better 
forms 


taxes and 


they are encounter as 1n 
come earners 

New features in the eighth annual edition 
include 

1. An explanation of all Federal tax 
forms which students may be required t 
fill out as income earners 

2. New tax problems and illustrations te 
explain more fully how to prepare various 
tax forms properly 

3. A completely revised approach 
Federal budget and what it 
individual taxpayer 

The kit will be available before the end 
of the year to teachers who desire to sup- 
Federal Tax 
instruction. There is no charge for the kit 

Teachers may obtain kit order blanks 
from their principals who were mailed ex 
planatory material and order blanks 

High school principals who did not re- 
ceive the explanatory material and order 
blanks should communicate with the Dis 
trict Director of Internal 
their area. 

For teachers who are unfamiliar with the 
program, a concise new pamphlet about the 
Teaching Taxes kit may be obtained from 
any IRS District Office 

The Teaching Taxes kit is prepared by 
the Internal Revenue Service with the as- 


to the 


means to the 


plement other courses with 


Revenue for 


sistance of an advisory committee of 


teachers. 





A BILLBOARD MUST BE 


IN FULL VIEW 


TO GET ATTENTION 


SO MUST YOUR 
TYPING DEMONSTRATION 


USE A 


 KARLO 
) STAND 


TO TEACH 
IN 


FULL 
VIEW 


Model IE 


The best teacher alive can't teach typewriting 
the right way unless every pupil in the class 
SEES every demonstration! 

Here’s where the KARLO Stand proves its 
superiority for modern "audio-visual" type- 
writing training. Its adjustable height (35" to 
48") and free-rolling casters mean it can be 
arranged so EVERYONE can see without cran- 
ing. It's sturdy and steady as a desk... 
all-metal base ... hardwood top... takes 
no more floor space than machine it sup- 
ports. Send name and address today for full 
details to KARL MANUFACTURING COM- 
PANY, 34 lonia Ave., S.W., Grand Rapids 2, 
Michigan. 


SEND THIS KARLO COUPON 


KARL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
34 lonia Ave., S.W. 
Grand Rapids 2, Michigan 


Send complete information on Karlo Typewriter 
Demonstration Stand as shown, and other models 
Thank you. 


NAME 
ADDRESS 
CITY 














NEW 1960 GREGG BOOKS 


1. GENERAL BUSINESS FOR 
EVERYDAY LIVING, SECOND EDITION 


Price, Musselman, and ¥ eeks 


The pace-setter in general business texts. A book 
where students and business meet. Teen-slanted 
case-studies. Beautiful, sophisticated, modern ap- 
pearance. Highly motivating student activities. The 
best illustrated text in the field. Available with 
Student Activity Guides, Teacher’s Manual, Objec- 


tive Tests, and Filmstrips. READY JANUARY 1. 


2. TYPING MAILABLE LETTERS— 
Practice Projects in Placement, 
Punctuation, Proofreading, and Production 


Liles, Brendel, and Krause 


160-page text-workbook that reviews arrangement, 
placement, and editing of business letters. Con- 
tains 100 letters, 100 letterheads, and a concise 
digest of rules. Arranged in 25 period-length proj- 
ects that drill on spelling, plurals, possessives, and 
everything a business typist must know. Ideal for 
use in typing, transcription, or office machines 


courses. READY JANUARY 1. 


3. HOW TO USE ADDING AND 
CALCULATING MACHINES, 
SECOND EDITION 


—Walker, Roach, and Hanna 


An instruction-practice book covering operation of 
ten-key and full-keyboard adding machines, rotary 
and key-driven calculators. Also gives information 
on printing calculator. Contains illustrations of 
newest models; practical business applications; 


concise, clear directions. READY JANUARY 1. 


4. SECRETARIAL PRACTICE FOR 
COLLEGES 


—Lee, Dickinson, and Brower 


Functional text covering the whole area of secre- 
tarial practice appropriate for the interests and 
maturity of college-level students. Gives refresher 
training in shorthand and typing skills. Instructs 
in personality improvement, human relations, fil- 
ing, telephoning, office machines, office organiza- 
tion, reception work, travel, mailing, shipping, 
financial records, and job-finding. Requires work 
on business forms. A “doing” book from cover 
to cover. A workbook will be available. TEXT 
READY IN FEBRUARY. 
: 


5. BUSINESS CORRESPONDENCE FOR 
COLLEGES 


Hunsinger 


New text-workbook written especially for college- 
level classes in business correspondence. Features 
“letter-reading” approach. Subjects covered in 
short topics, each immediately followed by a work- 
sheet to cement learning. Generously illustrated 
with photos and model letters. Special reference 
section at back of book contains capsule guide to 
grammar, punctuation, style and word-usage. 


READY JANUARY 1. 


Write your nearest Gregg office for complete information 


Gregg Publishing Division - McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. 


San Francisco 4: 68 Post St. 
Dallas 2: 501 Elm St. 


New York 36: 330 West 42nd St. 
Chicago 46: 4655 Chase Ave. 


BUILD PRODUCTIVE SPEED 
WITH THIS PRECISION STOP WATCH 


After scouring the stop-watch market for 10 years, we 
have finally located the ideal stop-watch for shorthand 
(and typing) teachers—and at a bargain price, too! 


In addition to being uncon- 
ditionally guaranteed by 
the manufacturer for 12 full 
months of service (and 
with proper care the watch 
should last for years), this 
timer has the following fea- 
tures: 
e Electronically timed for 
accuracy 
7-jewel movement 
Push-button operation 
Instantaneous start and stop 
Snaps back to zero with side 
in 
ime-out button 
30-minute center register 
Easy-to-read dial 
Full sweep-second hand 


Now Only $14.95 (regularly $21.75) 


FREE — with each purchase of the stop watch: 


The NEW DIAL-A-RATE—the handy dictation computer de- 
signed by Julius Nelson. Now you can forget about mathe- 
matical computation and simply dial your rate of dictation 
speed: 60, 70, 80, 90, 100, 1!0, 120 wam. 


BUSINESS TEACHING AIDS 
4006 Carlisle Ave., Baltimore 16, Md. 











HANDY BINDER 


For Your Copies of 
THE JOURNAL 


Maybe you will want to refer to the issues of THE 
JOURNAL for the post year—but will you still have them? 
Why not keep your copies in these attractive binders? 
Easy to use. Individual copies inserted or removed in one 
operation. Each binder holds a full year’s copies. 





Price $3.50 postpaid in U.S. 














THE JOURNAL OF BUSINESS EDUCATION 
512 Brooks Building 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


Please send me Handy Binders. 
Name 


Street Number 


City 
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STORE SALESMANSHIP, Fifth Edition, by 
O. Preston Robinson, William R. 
Blackler, and William B, Logan, Engle- 
wood Cliffs, New Jersey: Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., 356 pp., 1959. $3.52. 

This is a basic text for high school 
courses in retail salesmanship. It is 
useful as a supplementary text in general 


marketing, and 


also 


retailing, store manage 
ment 

Recognizing that many high school stu 
dents have had or are having selling ex 
perience, the book is planned to give im- 
mediate job information to these students 
Chapter I explains the foundations for 
Chapters II through VII describes 
( haptet 


selling ; 
and discusses the selling process ,; 
VIIL deals with personal qualities for store 
salesmanship. The remaining chapters IX 


through XVII 


chandise knowledge, 


review such topics as mer- 
customers’ special buy- 
ing problems, arithmetic and sales systems, 


care of merchandise, store display, rating 


Systems, Compensation, Career selling, and 
job seeking 

includes illustrative mate 

the topics under discussion, In addi- 

tion, the 


and projects and one case 


chapter concludes with questions 
study for class 
discussion. A correlated workbook has also 
been written especially for this edition 
detailed 
lesson plans, lists audio-visual aids, pr 
about teaching aids and 


The teacher’s manual gives 
vides information 

devices, and offers suggestions for the use 
of training laboratories and the develop- 
ment of school-store training programs 


SHORTHAND MODIFIED, Book One and 
Bock Two, by Arnold Condon and 
Rowena Wellman, 135 5S. Locust, 
Dubuque, lowa: Wm. C. Brown Com- 
pany, 1959. Book I, $2.75; Book Il, 
$3.00. 


This course has been developed through 
the teaching of accelerated shorthand 
classes in high school, business college, and 
university Effort has made to 
shorten the theory presentation and reduce 


been 
the number of exceptions to basic prin 
ciples. Toward this end, for example, all 
past tenses are expressed by the disjoined 
“t” eliminating the necessity for teaching 
ted, rd, and Id 

Theory is presented in 25 lessons 
followed by 25 dictation-transcription 
speed building. Book I] pro 
a comprehensive review of 


lessons for 
vides theory 
and materials for building sustained speed 
and mailable-letter production 

The 
authors for use 
private 


recommended by the 
in evening adult 


business schools, one-year 


course is 
classes, 
high 
school classes, accelerated courses in col 
and universities. Those know 

gg shorthand will have little or no 
difficulty adjusting to the shorthand modi 


who 
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fied materials 
from the point of view of 
penmanship although in this first text mate 
rial the authors do not pretend to have 
reached the. perfection of the Gregg mate 


The outlines are readable 
theory and of 


materials are 
students have 


writing 
result that 
rn each lesson thoroughly 


rials. Reading and 
limited with the 
ample time to le: 
before proceding to the next 

The learning time for shorthand must be 
The authors are to be commended 
an effort in this direction 


reduced 
for making 


GREGG JUNIOR HIGH TYPING, by Fred 
S. Cook, Phyllis C. Morrison, John M. 
Trytten, and Leslie J. Whale, New 
York: Gregg Publishing Division, Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Company, Inc. 215 
pp., 1959. $3.20. 

Gregg Junior High Typing pr 
planned lessons for a seventh-, eight! 
ninth-grade typing « 
length. Its gos (1) To develo 


urse up to 
skill as hig ool learners do 


deve lop 


time; (2 to 
nontechnical patterns of arran 
ment paj and personal 
encourage 

spelling, capitalizatu 
ge-arts elements 
To accomplish 1s we 
1 


tures a complete 


skill devel 


mastery and 


tiled, step-by-step guidance 


arrangement patterns usetul 

has a novel and systemati 
oO extensive con posit 1 
typewriter: The learner composes 
all the he t 


by models that he par iphrases al 


“production work” he 


flue nt composition 
large, 


1 
ulary 


guides to 
The type 1S 
the vocal 
ay’s teen-age ypist 
complete guidance to 
cluding built-in 
Planned for a one 


tests 


is sO organized that it may easily be adapted 


to any nonvocational course 


CLERICAL RECORD KEEPING by Harold 
Baron and Solomon C. Steinfeld, Cin- 
cinnati: South-Western Publishing 
Company, 570 pp., 1959. $3.24. 

a textbook for the slow learner 

ind the vocabulary is scaled to the ability 

level of the students for 1 

tended. Narrative discussions have been 

avoided because slow learners usually are 

The emphasis 1S placed 


This is 


whom it is in 


not good readers 
on activity 
Materials are provided to train students 
in the handling of papers and 
records pip to the point where double-entry 
The topics are 
duction to record keeping; cashier’s rec 
ords; bank petty 
cash records; budget records; retail sales 


business 
bookkeeping begins intro 


checks and statements ; 


clerk records; purchase records; recording 


sales for a wholesale business; payroll 


records; recording receipts and payments 
for small retail businesses. 

A simple statement introduces the student 
to each job. Directions for the sample 
problems are clearly written and listed in 
a step-by-step plan. The sample problems, 
followed by practice problems, are W ritten 
The objective of this approach 


+] 


very simply 
is to establish an aim or a purpose for 
day’s work and to develop desirable work 
habits. Inasmuch as many j 
related to the working 
student is likely to have 
»r the class, ticket salesman in a theatre, 
t I worth while 


ete ¢ 


e 


of the jobs are 
experience the 
collector of funds 
problems are very 


Two workbooks are available. The first 


second Units 7-10. A 
teachers’ manual is also available. It gives 

-stions for teaching each job and the 
olutions to the practice problems 


covers Units 1-6; the 


sugee 


SALESMANSHIP, Second Edition, by 
Alfred Gross, New York: The Ronald 
Press Company, 580 pp., 1959. $7.00. 
The revision his well-known 

we diversified services 

purpose ol tl book t develop the 


IIs 


the de velopment oft 


SKI 


salesn 


BUSINESS REVIEW FOR PROFESSIONAL 
SECRETARIES, by William G. Savage 
and others, New York: Pitman Publish- 
ing Corporation, 468 pp., 1959. $6.00. 


secretary who wishes 
; tunities 


] 


gvement and secre 


I the opp 


. reviews sul ect 
ind general infor 
ould possess. It is a 
se wishing to pre 
Professional Secre 
wal 
nation will 
iterial 

and business 
SCONOANN IC Conce ts 


labor, 
banking 


principl distribution, 


social security, money and 
onomic. life 
busi 


secretarv should be 


rovernment’s role in e 


S¢ phases ‘ 


vith secretarial 
business engli 


il office procedures 


al adjustment 


Ce led by 


test and concludes witl 


a prelimit 
que strons 1 


discussion. Review te 


qualificat 


fessional Se | 


her pertinent 








| said “‘goodbye”’ to 


A.W.FABER Np 


RASER S7IK 


The original grey eraser point 


—always best for erasing. os 


ww 


S| 
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Typewriting mistakes 
happen to the best of 
Secretaries—but SLOPPY 
STRIKEOVERS are as 
out-of-date as ankle- 
length bathing suits. 
If you still use a bulky 
eraser, do yourself a favor 
by tossing it in the basket. 
Get an A.W.FABER slim, trim 
pencil-shaped ERASERSTIK 


WW 
Y 
rg 
a 
60) 
a 
ly 
fee) 
~ 
= 
< 


7099 


ALL SERVICE 


that whisks away single letters 
of a word without marring the 


TIK 


surrounding area. With 
ERASERSTIK you erase without a 
trace. Let ERASERSTIK make 
you a better Secretary. 
Get a few today. 


CRASERSTE: 


L Pencil Co., Ine 
N 


AW.Faser &SRASER 


A.W.FABER-CASTE! 
Newark 3 


Which point do you prefer? 
Sharp, Medium or 
Average, Thin or Blunt. 
E-RASERSTIK gives you 
your choice. Point with a 
mechanical or hand pencil 
sharpener. 
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ANSWER TO THE QUESTION ON PAGE 122 


LEADERSHIP DEVELOPMENT IN BUSINESS EDUCATION 


Rosalyn Shostak Abel 
Canoga Park High School 
Canoga Park, California 


(JHEN we discover in bookkeeping that 
Johnny does not know decimals, we 
give him special explanations with suitable 
practice problems. When we find that Carol 
can easily write 140 words a minute in 
shorthand, we arrange for her to receive 
speed dictation at rates much higher than 
we are dictating to the class. When we 
discover that Louis still is not sure of the 
typing keyboard, we provide opportunities 
for review and relearning. When we notice 
that Marsha is extremely bashful, we try 
to help her overcome her personality dif 
ficulty. Yes, we pride ourselves on our 
ability to provide for individual differences 
in our pupils. 

Yet, we are often so wrapped up in our 
skills and drills that we do far too little in 
one very important area—developing lead- 
ers and leadership. This is an area in which 
we should be doing a great deal for our 
pupils. How can we do more? 

Think for a moment about what you do 
in your teaching when you find a pupil with 
leadership qualities. 

Do you do nothing because you feel that 
leaders are born that way, or because you 
think this is a job for the teacher in some 
other department ? 

Do you quickly assign the pupil an extra 
responsibility that he is to perform in addi- 
tion to his regular class work and expect 
him to complete it all on his own? 

Do you give the pupil a responsibility 
and then go ahead and do it yourself be- 
cause you can do it better and quicker? Of 
course, all three of these approaches leave 
much to be desired. 

What, then, can we do to develop leaders 
and leadership? First, we must make an 
effort to find our leaders. They are mainly 
two types. The first is the pupil who volun- 
teers to assist. He has willingness and en- 
thusiasm. He is popular with his peers 
Often he does not have too much ability, 
and he does not know the techniques of 
getting things done. The second type is 
the pupil with outstanding abilities and 
capabilities. He is bright; often he has no 
extrovert qualities. He is not a great hit 
with his classmates although he would like 
to be 

Both types of potential leaders need our 
help. The help we give them should be in 


the form of coaching. After all, we do not 
let our football players make the rules, play 
the game, and referee it, too. We should 
not turn a pupil loose on a job and expect 
him to do it all alone; and, of course, we 
must refrain from doing the job ourselves, 

There are three important ways in which 
we can help both types of potential leaders 
we must help them learn how to get 
not only how to be tact- 


First, 
along with people 
ful, considerate, friendly, and how to listen 
to the other fellow and consider his point 
of view; but also how to lead group 
thinking so that the group aids in develop- 
ing a plan or an idea. If the group feels 
the plan or idea is theirs, they will work 
with the leader and for the leader toward 
accomplishing their goal. 

Secondly, we must help them learn to 
make detailed, thoughtful plans about the 
best ways to accomplish a given task or 
activity. They must learn to seek informa- 
tion and advice, as well as to work through 
channels 

‘hirdly, we must help them learn how to 
organize both manpower and materials 
They should be able to organize their 
classmates, delegating to them some of the 
work to be done. They should be able to 
obtain, evaluate, and arrange materials ac 
cording to a workable plan 

In addition, we must give special help t 
the potential leader who does not have ex 
trovert qualities in order that he may de- 
velop a more outflowing personality with a 
genuine interest in other people. 

After seeking out our potential leaders 
and coaching them, we must ‘provide 
situations in which leadership responsibility 
is required. In all our classes (including 
skill subjects*), in our business clubs, in 
our school student body activities, and in 
our community projects, there must be op 
portunities for student leadership. 

Lastly, we must guide these pupils so 
that they take advantage of these oppor- 
tunities. We can do this first in our class 
rooms and the smaller clubs, and then in 
the larger school organizations, student 
body activities, and community projects. 

Why not focus a spotlight on leadership 
development in your business teaching! 


Suggested Shorthand 


* Shostak, Rosalyn, A 
“Journal of Business 


Classroom Organization, 
Education,”’ April, 1952 
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EQUIP YOUR DEPARTMENT WITH 


MATCHED Hanes ¢ 


TEACHERS DEMONSTRATION STAND 


MODEL 1-3842 


Equipped with adjustable plat- 

form which allows typewriter to 

be raised or lowered to correct 
height for instructor. Brake-Lox rub- 
ber castors allow stand to be con- ADJUSTABLE TYPING STAND 
veniently moved about or placed MODEL 2006A 


stationary. Stand is 44” high. Del Equipped with an 18” x 20” adjustable typing platform with a full 4” 
to your school — $43.50. range, designed to handle even the heaviest of electric typewriters. 
Also offered as a stationary dem- 30” high with a floor space of 20 x 36’. Large book compertment for 
onstration stand with two drop convenient storage, modesty panel and individual rubber levelizer 
leaves. (Model 18-3842). Heights glides assure a level, solid stand on uneven floors. Also available in 


available are 38”, 40’, 42’ and larger size with platform manually operated. Del. to your school 
44”. Del. to your school — $36.50. 








COLORS: Standard colors platinum GRAY, coral TAN, mist 
GREEN, office BROWN, office GREEN 


TOPS: PLASTIC in natural tan birch or platinum gray. 
OPTIONAL: Laminated maple in natural or matching stand colors. 


BUSINESS MACHINE 
PRACTICE TABLE 


MODEL 318-A Har 
Designed for teaching use of calculators, adding machines co MATCHIN, 
and other business equipment. Equipped with rubber levelizer CHAIRS PNT) 
glides, open book compartment, solid plastic top. Left hand 
machine platform shown. Right hand available. Rubber pad 





S POsturE 
STOOLS 





ded machine platform available on either. Machine top 
size 13x24x26" high. Reference platform 20x24x29 
high. Floor space 24 x 40”. Machine platform Li FT- L oO K 


angled for efficient machine operation and 


practice. Del. to your school—$31.50 A D J U S TA B LE 


’ CHAIR 
TYPING STAND MODEL P-1521 


MODEL 228C Adjusts from 15” to 21 Made of 
An excellent typing stand of the stationary : 1’ x 16 gauge steel tubing. Comes 
style A standard 27” high with a large equipped with molded plywood 
18x30" solid plastic top. Also available in 28”, seat, steel back, rubber cushion 
29” and 30” heights. The stand is equipped glides. Also available with molded 
with a book compartment and individual leg plywood back or castors. Del. to 
rubber levelizer glides and has sufficient leg your school — $16.50 
room or both short or tall individuals. Also Also comes equipped with cast iron 
available with rubber casters for easy move base. Other models adjust from 


ment and extra book compartment at bottom 17" to 2a”. 





of legs. A fine, economical 
typing tend celvering long The all New Lift-Lok automatically adjusts 
service. Larger tops also 
available on request (22 x 
30, 22 x 34). Delivered to 
your school $19.50 


From its lowest position to the des 
height lift up seat and it will automati 


lock. To lower seat, raise to extreme he 





to release 1 lower Jown ¢ 


7. rt ; gage locking mechanism for seat 








BUSINESS TRAINER ADJUSTABLE 
TYPING PLATFORM Fee Send Me Additional Information On 


MODEL 2100A [] Typing and Commercial Dept. Stands 
yee eae Tage poner ba (] Adjustable Lift-Lok Chairs and Stools 
form for models 2000M and 3000M adjust [] 30 Day Free Trial Offer 
manually. The tops on model 2100A & 2000M 
are one 18x30’ and one 20x48”. The tops on 
model 3100A & 3000M are two 18x30” and NAME: 
one 20x48". Del. to your school — $55.50. 








SCHOOL: 


GARRETT TUBULAR PRODUCTS CO. ADDRESS: 
P. O. BOX 237 GARRETT, INDIANA 
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SAMUEL J. LEFRAK, PRESI- 
DENT of The Lefrak Organ- 
ization, Forest Hills, N. Y. 


WORLD'S LARG- 
EST private 
builder of mul- 
tiple dwellings 


EACH NATIONAL CLASS “31” saves the Lefrak 
Organization a substantial amount of work- 


time 


i 
A NATIONAL SYSTEM handles Rent Roll, 
Accounts Payable, Payroll and Distri- 
bution for this growing organization. 


“Our C@alional System 
saves us °17,000 a year... 


returns 109% annually on our investment! 


“As the world’s largest private builder 
of multiple dwellings, it is our responsi- 
bility to apportion and create housing 
for all age groups in the various finan- 
cial brackets,” writes Samuel J. Lefrak, 
President of The Lefrak Organization. 
“Our National System gives us the 
office management control to help meet 
this goal through the vast amount of 
data that it provides most efficiently. 

‘‘Each of our National Class ‘31’ 
machines handles various types of ac- 
counting jobs quickly and efficiently. 
Because of this, the working time saved 
amounts to over $1000 a month. Also, 
under our previous method, we labori- 
ously hand-posted our records once a 
month. Now our Nationals do this for 
us on a daily basis. We figure that with- 


that adds up to over $1000 a month 


TWO LEFRAK “FIRSTS” include 
The Forest Hills Plaza — New 
York City’s most modern de- 
luxe apartment development 
and The Park Vendome — New 
York's first office building and 
apartment house combination. 


1°? 


—The Lefrak Organization, Forest Hills, N. Y. 


out our National System, it would cost 
us at least $5000 a year for an auditor 
and more than $4000 annually for ad- 
ditional office personnel. 

“Since installing our National Sys- 
tem, our volume of busine »ss has in- 
creased more than 25% yet we have 
not had to hire, or expand office space. 
We certainly recommend it to any busi- 
ness organization. Our National System 
saves us $17,000 a year and returns 
109% annually on our investment.” 


President of 
The Lefrak Organization 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, vayton 9, Ohio 


1039 OFFICES IN 121 COUNTRIES ° 


75 YEARS OF HELPING BUSINESS SAVE MONEY 


Your business, too, can benefit from the 
time- and money-saving features of a 
National System. N ationals pay for 
themselves quickly 

through savings, then vase 
continue to return a CN alonal 
regular yearly profit. a 
National’s world-wide _ 
service organization 

will protect this profit 


*TRADE MARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


ACCOUNTING MACHINES 
ADDING MACHINES + CASH REGISTELS 
nce paper (No Carson Required) 








